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A traveler barely escaped from a hotel fire—- 


leaving clothes, baggage, car—everything 
to the flames. He was 1500 miles from honie 


imi 2 strange town. 


What could he do? 


His clothes and baggage were insured under a worldwide personal 

effects policy and his car under a comprehensive automobile policy, 

both in the Hartford Fire Insurance Company — which with the 

Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company has agents practically 

everywhere. He reported his loss to the nearest Hartford agent, 

whose name and address he ascertained by calling the nearest 

Western Union office. The agent cooperated with him as though 

the policy had been written in his own office. The loss was settled 

with no undue delay —everything smoothly and efficiently handled. This traveler’s experience 

taught him that a vital factor of insurance protection is swift, intelligent claim service wherever 

the crisis may arise. The availability of competent claim service anywhere throughout the United 

States and Canada adds greatly to the desirability of Hartford policies, backed as they are by ample 
financial strength. (The Policyholders’ Surplus is over $40,000,000). 

There is a Hartford representative near you wherever you are, whose name and address can 

be had by simply calling ‘““Western Union”—in Canada, call Canadian National Telegraph. ‘The 


Hartford agent will help you if you are in trouble. 


If you want Hartford nation-wide insurance service, see the nearest Hartford Agent or ask any licensed 


broker to place your insurance in the Hartford which writes practically every form of insurance except life. 


HARTFORD 


HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE CO. « HARTFORD ACCIDENT and INDEMNITY ©. 


HARTFORD ©§ CONNECTICUT 
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A i wil atl fits $44; il ay 


erature of all times and countries 
Each story complete! Every story by a 
master of mystery. Arthur B. Reeve, 
Conan Doyle, Fletcher, Voltaire, 
Rohmer, Balzac, Oppenheim, 
Stevenson, Poe and Boccaccio 
are only a few of the famous 
authors. Just read the titles, 

Not one of this series is 

the ordinary “thriller” that 
can be “seen through” at 
once. Read the titles, and 
you'll see why hundreds of 
hours of real thrills await 
you! From the literature of 
France, England, Spain, Rus- 
sia, Italy, Arabia, Portugal and 
America—the finest stories have 
been gleaned. Now they are 
ready to be sent to you for free 
examination—bound in genuine 
leather, Florentine tooled and 
antique finished, in one slender, 
beautiful volume—for only $1.98, 
plus a few cents postage. Less 
than 2c per story! 


How can it be done? 


Many of these superb mystery tales 
have been, until now, hidden in the 
collected works of the famous au- 
thors. Few people dreamed that 
writers like Chekhov and Maupas- 

int, for instance, were capable of 
such exciting suspense, such breath- 
taking surprises. 

The volume itself must be seen 
to beappreciated fully. Fine qual- 
ity thin paper makes it possible. 
Printed in large, readable type, 
bound in genuine leather, Floren- 
tine tooled and antique finish, this latest de- 
velopment in book-making will amaze and 
delight you. And you can examine it without obligation. 


Sent on FREE Examination! 


Pay nothing in advance—nothing to the postman. Just 

clip and mail the coupon. When the book comes, you 

oR week to read and enjoy it before you decide 

Whether you want to own it. If you do not decide that ay ape 
this is a treasure-chest full of thrilling and fascinating WALTER J. 


stories, return the book and forget the matter. You risk Pe... rece pione N.Y. 
nothing. So mail the coupon today! é a 


HE world’s most exciting and baffling ; 
T actective stories sifted from the lit- q 
. f Me! ; 
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101 MASTERPIECES 
OF MYSTERIES 











Law Beaters Richard Connell 
Tough Walter Davenport 
Tracks in the Snow...Alfred Henry Lewis 
In Various Roles Maupassant 
Stolen White Elephant Twain 
Three Rings Boccaccio 


The Murder in the Mayor's Parlor 

d 8S. Fletchei 

The Tragedy in the Greek Room 
Nav Rohmer 

An Adventure of Raffles .F. W. Hornung 

‘The Gray Seal Frank L, Packard 





Talking Bird Harris Dickson 
A Capillary Crime Millet 
The Night of Gems Sabatini 
The Lady with the Hatchet Leblanc 
Extradition irthur Train 
The Four Just Men Edgar Watlace 
Angelo ' A. Moroso 
The Debt Collector M. Level 
Hubert the Spy . Hugo 
Missing: Page 13, Anna K. Green 
A Purloined Letter Poe 
Zadig Voltaire 
Lodging for the Night Stevenson 
12 Green-Russian Garnets.....4. 8. Hardy 
Dr. Manette’s Manuscript Dickens 
Dick Turpin Prison Records 
A Case of Somnambulism Capuana 
Iron Shroud Mudford 
Sharper of Alexandria Arabian Nighta 
The Biter Bit Collins 
The Nail... Alarcon 
The Confession................ Hume 
Love and Police aa Gaboriau 
Madame Noel Vidoca 
Case of Identity Doyle 
The Silent Bullet Arthur B. Reeve 
Pen, Pencil and Poison Wilde 


Vincent Cawdor, Commission Agent 
Oppenheim 

Mr. Higginbotham’s Catastrophe 
Hawthorne 


Miss Youghal’s Sais ‘ Kipling 
The Detective ~ Sue 
Jacques Collin Balzac 
D’Artagnan, Detective Dumas 
Majesty of Justice A. France 
Rinconete and Cortadillo Cervantes 
The Beaucaire Diligence Daudet 
The Bet Chekhov 
Too Dear . Tolatoi 
Cartouche French Criminal Records 
Rose of Tuolumne Harte 
Three Strangers ‘ Hardy 
Tracked by Trappers Ouida 
Knightsbridge Mystery Reade 
Two Drovers Scott 
Jack Shepherd . Chronicles 
Legend of Count Julian Irving 
Condy Cullen and The Gauger Carlton 





AND MANY OTHERS 
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- WALTER J. BLACK, INC. 


Bf Dept. 163-B, 2 Park Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send me for free examination your 
new one-volume edition of the Werld’s 101 Best Detective 
BF ger one-rolume, in large clear type, bound in genuine 
leather. Florentine-tooled and antique finished. I will 
either return the book at your expense or send you $1.98 
plus a few cents postage in full payment within one week. 


Name... 


Fie acilicniniiicngasasidicminnmmcingane 


CIN 5.00... State 
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THE COVER: Father Coughlin, denounced by 
General Johnson and paired with Huey Long 


in “dangerous demagogy,” replied over a 
nation-wide hook-up. (See page 5). (Wide 
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LETTERS 





DEFERENCE UNKNOWN: .. . I[ take this 
opportunity to protest vigorously against the 
light and unfavorable way in which the be- 
loved figure of our President was treated, as 
well as the erroneous criticism of the elec- 
tion which brought him again to the supreme 


magistrature of the nation. To us Euro- 
peans, the figure of our First Executive is 
always treated with a deference and a re- 


spect which may be unknown to new coun- 
tries. 

General Carmona is one of the first mili- 
tary tacticians of our country, and the medals 
that decorate his uniform were not bestowed 
upon him as a favor, but rather in recogni- 
tion of his splendid services during his ca- 
reer, 

I resent further the way in which the 
First Lady of our nation was described (“a 
fat, good-natured woman’’); also the false 
statement that the people of the country dis- 
uke the person of the Premier, Dr. Oliveira 


Salazar, who as a matter of fact, is con- 
sidered by everyone as the savior of the 
country, and admired for his titanic effort in 


having made Portugal a solvent nation and 
one of the best administered in the world. 
. | regret this incident and hope that in 
the near future you will have the sportsman- 
ship of revising your article, giving to the 
American public a real and truthful aspect 
of the political situz ation of my country and 
their primary figures. 
Dr. V. E. VERDADES DE 
Consul General of 
York City 


FARIA 
Portugal 
New 


R I was very disappointed when I read 
your article about Portugal. 

It is my opinion that you could have writ- 
ten something more valuable and of interest 
to your readers, instead of the ridiculous 
subjects described by you, and so different 
from the comments of the press all over the 
world, in regard to Portugal. 

STONE 
Tribuna 


GIL 
Editor, A 
New York City 


Editorial Note: News-WeEEK did not in- 
tend to offend Portugal's rulers, even. vicar- 
iously. One reason the article was “so dif- 
ferent” from other press comments is that 
the statements questioned in the above letters 
were based on information sent by News- 
WeeEk’s Lisbon correspondent. 


PROPAGANDA: I think the bill to make 
foreign propagandists register with the State 
Department (Feb. 23 issue) has a fine idea 
behind it. If you can define the word prop- 
aganda; if you can tell when a journalist, 
business man, or tourist actually is a propa- 
gandist, and if you know which causes 
throughout the world merit publicity and 
which do not—the application of such a law 
should be simplicity itself. 

Webster says propaganda is the “spread- 
ing of a particular doctrine or system of 
principles.”” Thus any foreign visitor pub- 
licly favoring the League of Nations, prop- 
erty rights, communism, sterilization, the 
Salvation Army, or the theory of relativity 


would have put "> name in the State De- 
partment’s “Who Says What.’ 
I believe the word “propaganda” was first 


used in the seventeenth century for a college 
of Cardinals charged with spreading the 
Christian religion. This raises an interesting 
point. If we-begin to catalogue the foreign 
missionafies in our midst, how about our 
own? I don’t mean just churchmen, but be- 
lievers in Chinese markets, new Cuban gov- 
ernments, anti-Jewish boycotts. It would 
seem foolish for the. Stz ate Department to 
have a list of ideological “imports” while al- 
lowing the “exports” to go unnoticed. And 
I should think that in some years we might 
have a favorable balance of trade. 


Then how about the propagandists at 
home? Surely the lightning flashes which 


emanate from the Shrine of the Little Flower 
in Detroit and the bright bubbles floating up 
from Louisiana's Kingfish and the wails of 
the touchy Wall Street publicists would en- 
title some stay-at-homes to a place on the 
list. 

Artuur L. Scorr 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


APPALLED: I can only say that you ap- 
pall me with your accuracy in News-WEEK 
of Mar. 2. If this is the sort of stuff N-W 
publishes regularly I think I better subscribe. 
You have no right to be so careful about the 
facts: no other publication is. I think I 
should sue you or something. I can even 
find no fault with the use of the word “mo- 
notonous ;’’ the recital must be that to some 
people but it was thought best to make the 
book (“The Popular Practice of Fraud’) as 
cyclopedic as possible. 

T. Swann HaArpD1nG 

Washington, D. C. 
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AQUA VELVA 


AFTER SHAVING 











. Guards against chapping. 






. Helps keep skin from getting dry. 








. Feels fine when you use it. 









Soothes tiny nicks and scrapes. 







Makes you look your very best. 







. Costs less than a cigarette a 






day. 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF WILLIAMS LUXURY SHAVING CREAM 
AND GLIDER, THE NEW WILLIAMS BRUSHLESS SHAVE 
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Every seven days News- 
WeeEK brings you the news of 
the world, superbly illustrated, 
concisely told, compactly pre- 
sented—all for a little more than 
a cent a day. 
Bankers, corporation executives, e du- 
cators, write us that News-WEEK gives 
them a better grasp of what is going 
on in the world than any other maga- 
zine published. Sign the coupon below 
and get in step with the news of a 
fast-moving world. We bill you after 
the receipt of your first copy. 









































F. D. Pratt, Circulation Manager, 
News-Week, Rockefeller Center. 

New York, N. Y. 

Please enter my subscription to News 
Week for one year ($4) (_], for two years 
($6) [), and send me a bill. 
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Regain ALL 
that the last 10 years 
Have Taken Out of You 


Of course you’ve grown older since 1925. You’ve probably slowed up—lost some 
of your pep and vitality—had to give up things you used to enjoy. Perhaps you 
have more “off days” than you used to have, more sickness, tire more easily. 

You’ve probably accepted such changes as the inevitable penalty for grow- 
ing old. But age need NOT make these differences. Age is NOT a matter of 
years. It’s a state of mind and a state of health. I maintain that today, I, 
myself, at 77, am younger in every respect except years, than most men of 35. 
In fact, vital tests of insurance companies prove it! 

And, I claim that as far as your health, energy and vitality are concerned, 
YOU can turn back the calendar as I have done. You can feel and be younger 
than you have beén in years; protect yourself against fatigue, disease and pre- 
mature death; insure a keen mind, a youthful mental outlook and sound body 
for years beyond the point when most men and women, if they are alive at all, 


are very, very old. 


“Natural Health through Natural Living Habits Lead- 
ing to a Natural Immunity from Disease” 


That is the keynote of my philosophy which 
enabled me_to conquer death at 50, after fellow 
physicians had given me less than four months 
to live, and later become one of the world’s 
most vitally alive and active men. It is the 
philosophy which has shown thousands of men 
and women the way to a new life entirely free 
from ill health, nervousness, weariness and 
disease. It will help YOU take years off your 
age without drugs, medicines, health apparatus 
or treatments. 


Helps the Sick Get Well 
and the Well Stay Well 


I don’t much care whether you're nineteen 
or ninety, sick or well, or whether you think 
your best days behind or still ahead. I be- 
lieve that my book “How To Be Always Well” 
offers you priceless help. 

Many who have been just as near death as I 
was twenty-seven years ago have found in it 
the key not only to recovery, but to literally 
perfect health comparable to mine. 

To those who are just mildly sick or run 
down, who are edgy and nervous and tire 
easily, it points the road to rejuvenation, to a 
long, purposeful, active life, to a greater 
capacity for doing and enjoying. 

To those who now enjoy good health, it 
offers a sure way to physical perfection and 
-) to 50 extra years of youthful vitality and 
energy 


Over 100,000 copies 
already sold 


Satisfaction 
Guaranteed 


Full library size. 8x 5% 
Inches. 449 pages, illus- 
trated, de luxe edition. 
Binding. grained Fabri- 
koid with title stamped 
In gold, 


Perfect Health and Immunity from Disease 
Our Natural Heritage 


Nature intended us to have fine, strong 
bodies entirely free from all sickness and 
disease. As a race, we have thwarted Nature’s 
intent by disobedience to her laws. 

By “natural living” I do not mean going off 
into the forests or setting up our homes on 
some uninhabited island. “How To Be Always 
Well” is intensely practical, written for modern 
life and modern times. It simply points out 
the few, easily understandable health laws 
which we must follow to get well and enjoy 
our full abundant share of radiant health 
which Nature intended us to have. 

Prove Its Value Without Penny Risk 

Of course, I don’t ask you to take my word 
or that of my followers, for the worth of 
“How To Be Always Well.” I invite you to 
see and read it for a full seven days and judge 
its value at my risk. 

Just use the coupon below, either enclosing 
$5.00 representing the full purchase price or 
indicating that you prefer to have the postman 
collect it on delivery. Read “How To Be Al- 
ways Well” a full week. Then if it doesn’t 
sell itself to you, if you don’t consider it worth 
many times the cost, you have only to return 
it and your $5.00 will be refunded without 
question. 

Perhaps what I claim for “How To Be AIl- 
ways Well” sounds too good to be true. But 
send for it anyway. You have nothing to lose 
and a priceless fortune in good health to gain. 


lit Sauer M2. 
7 Beet 87, berty Bank Bide. 


Please send me copy of “How To 
Be Always Well.” I will pay post- 
man $5.00 plus few cents postal 
charges on delivery. It is distinctly 
understood that if I wish to, I may 
return it within 7 days after I re- 
ceive it, and the purchase price 
will be refunded without question. 


Check here if you are enclosing 
$5.00 with this coupon, thus 
saving postal charges. Same refund 
privileges of course. (Cash must 
accompany orders outside U.S.A.) 











Robt. G. Jackson, M. D. at 77. 
He Was Dying at 50 


Twenty-seven years ago he was crippled 
with arthritis, half blind from Glaucoma, 
dying from blood pressure and a worn-out 
heart. Sir Wm. Osler, one of the really great 
physicians of the time, gave him less than 
four months to live. 

He Refused to Give Up 

An incident in his own medical practice 
started him thinking. He decided that Na- 
ture had not intended men and women to be 
weaklings, continually harassed by sickness 
and disease. So, discarding most of the precepts 
he had always believed in as a physician, he 
began putting new ideas of his own into 
practice on his poor, dilapidated, dying body. 

He Improved Immediately 

Within four months his condition was bet- 
ter than it had been in years. He continued 
to improve and fifteen years later, at 65, 
won ‘Physical Culture Magazine's” grand 
prize of $1,000 for bodily perfection against 
all comers of all ages. 

Today, at 77—a 35 Year Old Body 

Look at his picture. Does he appear 77? 
And at this ‘‘old age” he is a prominent lec- 
turer, writer and business man, hard at work 
at least 85 hours a week. He walks ten 
miles a day, can and frequently does run 
five miles in 47 minutes. Formerly unable 
to climb the three steps from the street to 
his front door without almost collapsing, he 
can now run up several flights of stairs two 
steps at a time without even breathing hard. 
On the lecture platform, he repeatedly dem- 
onstrates he can do anything the average 
twenty-two year-old can do, and do it better. 
Vital tests used by insurance companies 
actually rate him a man of 35. 

Immune to Sickness and Disease 

For the first fifty years of his life, Dr. 
Jackson scarcely knew a well day. He had 
been weakly and sick from childhood, fol- 
lowing the inherited tradition of his family. 
He has not had a moment’s sickness in the 
last 27 years, however—only two colds, the 
last over 20 years ago and both while travel- 
ling abroad where his usual living regimen 
was impossible. He defies disease to attack 
him, never knows fatigue, weariness or such 
minor ailments as headaches. 

His Only Claim— 

Is that his philosophy of “Natural health 
through natural living habits leading to a 
natural immunity from disease’ will do for 
you what it has done for him and countless 
others. Even though you may be skeptical, 
why not send for “How To Be Always 
Well” anyway? You Risk nothing and 





have everything to gain. 


JACKSON PUBLISHING CO., Dept. 57, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Because “the office couldn’t spare him” 


7 MAN has received many 
a warning from his body that 


all was not well with him. 


And he has been given many a 
scolding by family and friends be- 
cause of his do-nothing attitude. “I 
know, I know,” he has replied, “but 
I haven’t time to be sick. The office 
can’t spare me. Fellow has to be on 
his toes every minute these days.” 

Here you see the result—the man 
who had to be “‘on his toes”’ lies flat 
on his back. And the office will have 
to manage without him. The bitter 
cruth is that the office will manage 


without him even if he never recovers. 


Cases like this have become almost 


common these past few years. Any 
number of people whose health has 
pleaded for attention, have been 
“too busy” to do anything about it. 
They have had the rather peculiar 
notion that it is a display of weak- 


ness to admit being sick. 


That, of course, is utter nonsense. 
If you have had warnings that some- 
thing is wrong, the only intelligent 
thing to do is to see your physician. 
Those warnings may or may not in- 
dicate a serious disorder— your phy- 
sician can tell. If 
they do, he can PARKE, 
start you on the 


road to a cure or 


betterment of the condition. On the 
other hand, if these warnings indi- 
cate only some minor disturbance, 
aggravated perhaps by worry, he 
can set your mind at rest and insti- 
tute whatever corrective measures 


may be needed. 


There’s no good reason to stay 
away from the doctor—there is every 
good reason to go to him. And the 
sooner you go, the less likely it is that 
you will have to endure the possible 
serious consequences of neglect. 


pik Se 


DAVIS & COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


The World’s Largest Makers of Pharmaceutical and Biological Products 
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‘DEMAGOGUES? Johnson Lambastes Senator and Priest: 


Long Counters With Utopia; Coughlin Parries With Spirit of ’76 


In the broadcasting studios of local 
station WJR in Detroit on Sunday, Oct. 
17, 1926, Charles Edward Coughlin (see 
cover), an obscure priest of Royal Oak 
parish talked into a microphone. He 
had bought the time himself in the hope 
of raising money for his parish work. 
Few people had heard him; few cared 
about his appeal for funds. Less than 
half a dozen radio listeners sent him 
money. 

That same Sunday, Huey 
Pierce Long, a lawyer of 
Shreveport, La., was thinking 
things over. He had tried his 
hand at politics and failed. 
He had lost a-race for the 
Governorship; he faced the 
loss of his chairmanship of 
the State’s Public Service 
Commission. He decided he 
had better lay aside ambitious 
schemes and go back to pri- 
vate practice. 

Last week those two men 
were national figures. Father 
Coughlin’s listeners had grown 
to millions; Long, Louisiana’s 
Senator, was virtually dicta- 
tor in his State and boasting 
he would be President of the 
United States. Five years of 
depression had created a gi- 
gantic audience of malcon- 
tents. Lawyer and priest 
seemed to have joined hands 
to rouse that audience. 

Father Coughlin persuaded 
Long to stop boozing so he 
could think more clearly. 
Senator Long announced that 
the priect approved his “share 
the wealth” and “ev’ry man 
a king” platform. Both 








one, he said, approved his plan. “I... 
advised . . . with my best’ and wisest 
friends—New Dealers, Old Dealers, and 
Coughlinites. Without ... exception 
they advised against it.” 

“If you want to hang yourself, go to 
it!” said his friends. 

But General Johnson had made up 
his mind. He had watched Long’s rise 
to power in Louisiana, seen him bull- 
doze Senators. He had noted Father 














ATTACK: In the Waldorf when he 
stood up on his hind legs to howl, Gen- 
eral Johnson was supported by a strange 
array of friends, invited at his request. 
At the speakers’ table were Bernard 
M. Baruch, Owen D. Young, Rexford 
G. Tugwell. Nearby sat George N. 
Peek, formerly of the AAA and a John- 
son associate. There was the shaggy 
mane of John L. Lewis, miners’ union 
leader, and the carefully brushed head 

‘ of Major George L. Berry, 
pressmen’s union leader and 
NRA official. Eddie Cantor 
and David Sarnoff, Radio 
Corporation of America’s 
president, represented the 
radio world. The lumbering 
bulk of Heywood Broun, col- 
umnist, contrasted with the 
diminutive figure of Robbie 
Robinson, the General’s sec- 
retary. 

Conservatives, the General 
grimly told them, who hold 
that “property and profits” 
come first and are ready to 
smile on any demagogue that 
attacks New Deal leaders, are 
“playing volley-ball with dy- 
namite bombs” in encouraging 
the Long-Coughlin tirades. 

This “lunatic fringe” of 
conservatives fondly think 
that if Huey Long saps Roose- 
velt support, the Old Guard 
can climb back into the sad- 
dle in 1936. Such political 
opportunism, roared Johnson, 
simply pushes the American 
democracy toward “a licking 
or a dictator.” 

“You can laugh at Father 
Coughlin—you can snort at 











chanted, according to their 
enemies, the time-worn prom- 
ises of demagogues: they 
knew how to make the poor 
man rich. The Long-Coughlin cohorts 
numbered indefinite millions. No poli- 
tician cared to attack the leaders of so 
great an army. Yet something had to 
be done. 

In the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in New 
York last week, Gen. Hugh S. Johnson, 
ex-head of the NRA, was scheduled to 
speak at a dinner given him by the 
Redbook Magazine. He was writing 
his autobiography for Redbook, and 
the dinner celebrated the publication 
of the first instalment. 

The General prepared his speech. No 


General Johnson, 
Long: What Are the Air Waves Saying Tonight? 


D. R. FITZPATRICK IN THE ST. LOUIS POST-DISPATCH 
Senator 


Father Coughlin, 


Coughlin’s ever-increasing denunci- 
ations of ‘the Roosevelt administration 
on Sunday afternoon broadcasts. After 
one Coughlin speech, 50,000 telegrams 
poured into Washington. No one had 
climbed “down in the sawdust” to 
wrestle with the pair. Johnson would 
do it. That his friends all threw up 
their hands with horror at the idea con- 
vinced him “that this speech had to be 
made. If demagogy has reached the 
point where a man may risk his stand- 
ing by attacking it, it is time for some- 
body to get up on his hind legs and howl.” 


Huey Long,” the General 
rasped, “but this country was 
never under a greater men- 
ace than from the break-up 
of spontaneous popular cooperation be- 
ing engineered by the combination of 
this dangerous demagogy with the di- 
rect assault of the old social Neander- 
thalers—the architects of the 1929 
Boom and Bust. 

“It is not what these men say that is 
dangerous. It is the devilish ingenuity 
of their way of saying it.” 

Senator Long’s platform of “ ‘ev’ry 
man a king’ and $5,000 a year for 
everybody .. . is no less ridiculous than 
(Hoover’s) ‘two cars in every garage’ 
or ‘two chickens in every pot’ which 
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turned out to be two chickens in every 
garage... 

“‘Ahm not against de Constitution. 
Ahm fo’ de Constitution. Ahm not 
against p’ivate p’op’ety. Ahm fo’ p’i- 
vate p’op’ety. All mah plan says is 
tax ’em down—till nobody has mo’ dan 
six million dollahs capital an’ one mil- 
lion. dollahs income. . .’ 

“There’s language anybody can un- 
derstand, and tke tortured talk and 
four-dollar words with which econo- 
mists answer that baby is too much for 
about 99 per cent of people, including 
myself... 

“Added to that there comes burring 
over the air dripping brogue of the 
Irish Canadian priest . . . Musical bla- 
tant bunk from the very rostrum of re- 
ligion, it goes straight home to simple 
souls weary in distress and defrauded 
in delay ... We can neither respect nor 
revere what appears to be a priest in 
Holy Orders entering our homes with 
the open sesame of his high calling and 
there, in the name of Jesus Christ, de- 
manding that we ditch the President 
for Huey Long... 

“Between the team of Huey and the 
priest we have the whole bag of crazy 
or crafty tricks possessed by ... Peter 
the Hermit, Napoleon Bonaparte, Sit- 
ting Bull, William Hohenzollern, the 
Mahdi of the Sudan, Hitler, Lenin, 
Trotsky, and the Leatherwood God— 
here they are—all boiled down to two 
with the radio and the newsreels to 
make them effective, and if you don’t 
believe’ they are dangerous you just 
haven’t thought much about it or you 
don’t know the temper of this country 
in this continued moment of distress.” 


~ COUNTERTHRUST: The Kingfish’s dou- 
ble-barreled reply echoed in the Senate 
Chamber and rolled through the mi- 
crophone from coast to coast. His first 
barrel was loaded with abuse; his 
second, with persuasion. He said little 
against General Johnson, but he de- 
nounced Mr. Baruch, the General’s 
former boss and idol. Hugh S. Johnson 
is a man of voluble loyalties. The King- 
fish made his thrust by striking at one 
of those who sought to dissuade John- 
son from making his assault. 

“The General ... comes out of the 
house of Bernard M. Baruch,” said 


Hugh Johnson: ‘It Is Time for Somebody 
to Stand on His Hind Legs and Howl’ 


INTERNATIONAL 
Joseph Robinson: In the Senate 
He Stood Up, White With Rage 


Senator Long, “the motto of which is 
‘Presidents: You make ’em: we break 
‘em’... Mr. Baruch has been the con- 
fidant and the adviser and the over- 
lord of several Presidents ... With the 
market being rigged and manipulated 
as has never been done since the World 
War, he is generally known as the 
greatest exporter and importer of met- 
als, gold and silver... He guesses on 
everything . . . controlled by the hands 
of man, provided he is close to the 
throne, to the hand of the man who is 
in charge of those particular manipula- 
tions . . . And now they put Hugh on 
the radio to talk to us.” 


When the Kingfish finished he 
strode from the Senate Chamber. Oth- 
er Senators leaped to their feet. That 
General Johnson had spoken out in- 
spired their courage. 

Majority Leader Joseph T. Robinson 
began in a measured voice, his hands 
folded over his plump stomach. Only 
his white face revealed his inner rage. 


“The Senator from Louisiana could 
not answer Johnson ... so instead of 
making a reply he rants and rages, at- 
tacks somebody else ... Has he no 
power to look into the future except 
with the hope of arousing hatreds, 
animosity, and wants that he knows 


cannot be supplied?” + 


INTERNATIONAL 
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He sat down, white and trembling 
and reached for a glass of wate; 
brought by a scurrying page. Senaters 
crowded about to congratulate him. 

Then the Kingfish, informed of what 
had taken place by Earle Christenber. 
ry, his secretary, who listened to Rob. 
inson from the gallery, returned to the 
arena. In a second speech he painted 
himself as dumb and humble but wel] 
meaning and ever courageous in the 
defense of the people. Turning on 
Robinson, he threatened him with de. 
feat at the next election. He wagged 
his forefinger at Senator Bailey of 
North Carolina, charging that the 
country was dissatisfied with its leaq- 
ers. 

The North Carolinian interrupted 
icily: “I am utterly unwilling to take 
your word for that or anything else.” 

“You ain’t a comin’ back here next 
year either,” retorted Long. “How 
about that?” 


Promises: The night Senate fire- 
works died down Washington had a 
mud storm. Rain, sweeping from the 
West, overtook swirling dust clouds 
and deluged the capital with muck. 

From the Senate, Long turned to 
the microphone. General Johnson had 
accused him of having no program. 
With the air channels open to him and 
millions of listeners stirred up by the 
Johnson speech, Long painted his 
Utopia. Both Hoover and Roosevelt 
had let the common man down: “Don't 
you remember when Mr. Hoover pro- 
posed to plow up every fourth row of 
cotton ? . Roosevelt’s plan was to 
plow up every third row of cotton... 

“So it has been that while millions 
have starved and gone naked; so it has 
been that while babies have cried and 
died for milk; so it has been that while 
people have begged for meat and bread, 
Mr. Roosevelt’s administration has sailed 
merrily along, plowing under and de- 
stroying the things to eat and wear, 
with tear-dimmed eyes and hungry 
souls made to chant for this New Deal.” 
But the Kingfish’s own plan, to which 
he had tried in vain to win both Hoover 
and Roosevelt, would end all poverty 
overnight. For a while President Roose- 
velt saw the merit of his plan, Long 
declared, but later weakened and failed 


KEYSTONE 


Huey Long: ‘And Now They Put 
Hugh on the Radio to Talk to Us’ 
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They Came to the Waldorf-Astoria to Hear General Johnson at His Own Re- 
quest: (Left to Right) Rexford G. Tugwell, Owen D. Young, Bernard M. Baruch 


to carry it out. As a result, the rich 
have grown richer, and the poor still 
poorer under two years of the Roose- 
velt administration, “and God save us 
from two more years of the disaster 
this gang has given us.” 

By seizing the country’s great for- 
tunes, promised the glib Kingfish, $175,- 
000,000,060 would flood the national 
treasury. A mere $100,000,000,000 of 
this would furnish every poor family 
with $5,000 for a home, an automobile, 
anda radio. The balance would provide 
free education for all. 

With homes for all, adequate incomes 
for all would quickly follow—by simple 
decree, according to Long’s figuring. 
Laws would specify a 30-hour week, a 
month’s vacation, and $2,500 minimum 
salary per year for family heads. War 
veterans would get generous bonuses; 
everyone over 60 would be pensioned. 


“Let’s make the fight,” he pleaded, 
abandoning his prepared address in his 
emotion. “Let’s make the politicians 
keep the promises or vote somebody 
into office that will keep the promise 
that in this land of abundance none 
shall have too much, and none shall 
have too little.” 


COUNTERATTACK: Father Coughlin, 
the second object of General John- 
son's Waldorf denunciation, was asleep 
in bed at Royal Oak when the General 
Struck. He had a cold. But Monday 
he was ready with a tongue-lashing 
for his attacker. Faithful from the 
8,000,000 members claimed by his Na- 
tional Union for Social Justice listened 
—so did millions of others, anxious to 
follow the fortunes of the battle of the 
air waves. 


If the revolution which General 
Johnson intimated was threatening 
Should come, said Father Coughlin, 
“Wall Streeters” would be to blame. 
The present economic system was “far 
more vicious in its implications and 
results than were the unjust political 
aggressions of a George IIlI—they 
who protest against them are classified 


and indexed with the patriots of 1776.” 
Carefully, one by one, the priest an- 
swered the charges the General had 
leveled against him. General Johnson 
had questioned his citizenship. Father 
Coughlin replied that the General's 
“parents are but one generation re- 
moved from Ireland. My paternal 
grandfather’s bones are buried in Lack- 
awanna, N. Y.” Surely a Catholic 
priest had the right to fight for “the 
preservation of our commonwealth.” 


Then the priest got down to business. 
Like the Kingfish, he disposed of the 
General with a few scathing phrases 
and leveled his bitterest denunciation 
at Mr. Baruch. The General was merely 
a “cracked gramophone record squawk- 
ing the messages of his master’s voice 
... the first great casualty of the New 
Deal experiment .. . a political corpse 
whose ghost has returned to haunt us 
. . . the genial General of generalities 

. a-chocolate soldier . . . the sweet 
prince of bombast .. . a red herring, 
even though it chances to be a dead 


” 


one. 


The speaker drew a deep breath: 
“General Johnson, your enemies, and if 
I must say it, some of your fair- 
weather friends, have heaped upon my 
desk the fulsome record of your per- 
sonal life. General, I disdain to refer 
to it.” Radio listeners heard emphatic 
thumps of the priest’s fist upon the 
table in NBC’s Detroit station, WJR. 

He rose to a pinnacle of oratory 
when he came to “Bernard Manasseh 
Baruch,” who was “another Manasseh,” 
like the prince of that name who “sawed 
in twain’ the body of the prophet 
Isaiah. Mr. Baruch’s “full name has 
seldom been mentioned,” shouted the 
priest in driving home his analogy. Mr. 
Baruch’s correct full name is Betnard 
Mannes Baruch. 

Him and such others as the Kuhn 
Loebs, the Rothschilds, and the Mor- 
gans, who “devour the houses of wid- 
ows,” like the scribes and Pharisees, “I 
shall oppose until my dying day,” prom- 


ised Father Coughlin. “I shall doubly 
bend my efforts to the task of handing 
back America to the Americans and of 
rescuing our beloved country from the 
hands of the Baruchs, your master.” 

Senator Long in his tirade refrained 
from mentioning Father Coughlin; like- 
wise, conspicuously absent from the 
priest’s address was any endorsement of 
or reference to the Kingfish. The priest 
even pointed out that his organization 
was not “allied with Republican or 
Democrat, with Catholic or Protestant, 
or with any other individual.”’ 

His hopes, he declared, were still 
pinned on President Roosevelt. 

“Who originated the slogan ‘Roose- 
velt or Ruin?’ who repeated it again 
this year? ... oh, if our people are 
growing disheartened, it is not because 
they have lost faith in Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, but because they are rising 
in their wrath against chiselers like 
yourself and the Baruchs, who have 
surrounded him . . . oh, my friends, in 
this audience, I still proclaim to you 
that it is either ‘Roosevelt or Ruin’.” 


Sortie: General Johnson sat up late 
in Washington where he had gone 


from New York, listened to _ the 
Coughlin broadcast, and made a prompt 
reply. The “two political racketeers,” 
priest and Senator, were more harm- 
ful to the nation than its “100 worst 
gunmen.” 

His “being a tool of bankers and big 
business,” ke continued, was “lying 
bunk. Why, I batted those babies about 
so hard in NRA that I am less popular 
with them than smalipox! If they 
wanted to hire me it would not be to 
talk but to keep still . . . There is not 
enough money in the world to hire me 
to expose myself to this kind of abuse 
—I do it on my own and because I 
think it is necessary.” 

General Johnson promised a decisive 
answer over the radio to the Long and 
Coughlin blasts. A prompt bid to 
sponsor his broadcast in the word bat- 
tle came from ‘Post Toasties. 
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N RA: Richberg Advises Clipping Blue Eagle’s Wings; 
Labor Wants Whole Bird; Now It’s Up to Congress 


Twenty-one months ago Congress 
passed the National Industrial Recov- 
ery Act to hoist America from the 
depths of a depression-bred chaos. 

The Blue Eagle, ballyhooed into ex- 
istence by the leather lungs of Gen. 
Hugh S. Johnson (see page 5) has 
flown a. storm-tossed course. Pasted 
and sewed on every available surface as 
symbol of soaring prices, it received 
head-pats of praise from some. Others, 
vexed by i. restrictive provisions, let 
go at it with heavily loaded sling shots. 


Question: Last week the fate'of the 
blue-feathered bird won the close atten- 
tion of both the administration and 
Congress. With a June 16 expiration 
date staring him in the face, President 
Roosevelt last month asked Congress 
to extend its life. 

Senatorial critics instigated a Senate 
Finance Committee inquiry into NRA 
activities. Question: would Congress 
grant the NRA a new lease of life in 
June, or let it become a dead item to be 
pressed between the pages of the na- 
tional memory book? 


Hearinc: A tense atmosphere per- 
vaded high-ceilinged Room No. 312 of 
the Senate Office Building. Committee 
members placed their elbows on the 
large U-shaped table. Before them sat 
witnesses. Photographers flashed flash- 
lights as personages and crowds of 
habitual hearing-attenders tried to 


shoulder their way past a blue-coated 
guard. 

Donald Richberg attended as star 
witness for the defense and envoy ex- 
traordinary from the White House. 
The National Emergency Council’s ex- 
ecutive director appeared grave but 
calm. Spectators asked in whispers: 
“Will he seek a blanket extension of 
the NRA, or an extension in modified 
form?” 

Speaking for President Rooseyelt, Mr. 
Richberg suggested modification. “No 
man or group of men,” he said, “could 
have possessed the wisdom to avoid 
mistakes and errors of judgement.” 

Then he classified the complaints 
against the NRA: 

1. It was inadequately enforced. 

2. It worked individual hardship and 
injustice. 

3. It promoted monopolistic practices 
and oppression of small enterprises. 

4. It injured consumers. 

Next he presented, as a guide for 
future NRA legislation, a 17-point 
program designed to make the Blue 
Eagle more enforceable and more pal- 
atable to capital and labor. The plan 
involved junking about 75 per cent of 
the codes. 

Chief recommendations: Restriction 
of NRA influence to industries engag- 
ing in interstate commerce; freedom of 
industries to refuse codes; retention of 
wage and hour provisions; Presidential 





power to amend codes; code violations 
not to be punishable by jail sentences 


REACTIONS: General disapprova) 
greeted Mr. Richberg’s program. Sep. 
ators considered it “vague” and “eyags. 
ive.” The suggestion to let the “sery. 
ice” codes—hotels, barber shops, laun- 
dries—go over the dam evoked howls of 
dismay. 

William Green, voicing the opinion of 
the American Federation of Labor, 
stated the plan “would meet with the 
uncompromising opposition of labor.” 
He wants the NRA strengthened, not 
weakened. Sidney Hillman, labor's 
representative on the National Indus- 
trial Recovery Board, bewailed: “It is 
unthinkable that Congress will with- 
draw the only protection that the 3,000. 
000 or 4,000,000 underpaid, overworked, 
and helpless workers in the ‘service’ 
trades have.” 

Committeemen stroked their chins, 
It became apparent to them that Mr. 
Richberg, deftly and with the aplomb 
characteristic of New Dealers, had 
passed the buck to Congress. Ey impli- 
cating Congress in responsibility for the 
NRA he placed the ailing Blue Eagle 
on the Congressional doorstep. 

With Congress piloting the NRA’s 
future course, committeemen prophesied 
stormy sessions. A score of orating 
Senators would have to say their pieces 
before agreement could be reached on 
the ultimate destiny of the Recovery 
Act. 


® Last week S. Clay Williams, tobacco 
official and chairman of the National 
Industrial Recovery Board, exchanged 
friendly letters with President Roose- 


In Room No. 312 of the Senate Office Building, Donald Richberg (Right) Tells 


the Finance Committee His Recommendations for the Future of the Blue Eagle 
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yelt. Mr. Williams was resigning. Both 
men took especial pains to point out to 
one another and to the public that Mr. 
Williams was not leaving his post mere- 
ly because organized labor had singled 
him out as an object of heartfelt hatred. 

Last September, when President 
Roosevelt cut short General Johnson’s 
hectic one-man command of the NRA, 
he set up a seven-membered board in 
his place. Mr. Williams he placed at 
the helm. Immediately the American 
Federation of Labor demanded his dis- 
missal. The reason; the tobacco indus- 
try fought codification tooth and nail. 
The calm and methodical Mr. Williams 
left a high position in the R. J. Rey- 
nolds Tobacco.Co. to head the NIRB. 

He stayed just long enough to see a 
tobacco industry code go successfully 
through the mill. The reason given for 
his resignation, which came concurrent- 
ly with the Senate inquiry of NRA 
faults, was an “urgent call to return to 
my regular work.” 


ARIZONA: The State Sends an 


‘Ambassador’ to Washington 

The State Department’s Protocol Di- 
vision—harassed arbiters of such tick- 
lish problems as the famous Dolly 
Gann-Alice Longworth precedence dis- 
pute—may face another etiquette rid- 
dle next week. A new “Ambassador” 
arrives in Washington—from Phoenix, 
Ariz. 

Last week the Arizona State Legis- 
lature authorized Gov. Benjamin B. 
Moeur to send a special envoy to the 
national capital to look after the 
State’s interests. 

There are “many errands that our 
Senators and Congresswoman (Isabella 
Greenway, the State’s lone Representa- 
tive in the lower house) don’t have time 
to run,” Governor Moeur told the State 
Senate. “I need a man there every 
day. Our business with the Federal 
government is increasing all the time.” 

Among the problems the first-State 
“Ambassador” will have to tackle are 
Arizona’s new anti-alien legislation, 
cause of considerable anxiety in the 
State Department and the Japanese 
Embassy: apportionment of water and 
power from Boulder Dam; Federal 
emergency relief; and the influx of in- 
digent healthseekers who are swelling 
the State’s relief rolls. 

But many Arizonans are carping. 
They say the new “Ambassador” will 
be merely ad glorified lobbyist. For 
proof they point to another part of 
Governor Moeur’s Senate speech: 

“We want our share of any govern- 
ment money that ‘is to be passed 
around. And when I ask for some- 
thing, I want a man there who can stay 
on the job until the request is granted.” 

Others believe the job was created 
So the aggressive doctor-Governor 
wouldn’t have to go to Washington so 
often, leaving his State in the hands of 
an unfriendly Acting Governor, Secre- 
tary of State James Kerby. 

Telegrams, letters, and phone calls 
have poured disapprobation from sur- 
rounding deserts and forests into Ari- 
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Folks in the President’s Home Town Are Looking for a New Industry 


zona’s capital. These protests brand 
the new post as just another plum to 
reward some political henchman. The 
job pays $7,500 a year. Senators and 
Congressmen get only $2,500 more. 

The questions that concern Wash- 
ington are: When is an Ambassador 
not an Ambassador? Will Arizona’s 
envoy take precedence of the Haitian 
Minister? 


ALASKA: Settlers Heed Call of 
Rich Soil in ‘Them Thar’ Hills 


Long, dark, sub-zero Winters; short, 
hot, mosquito-ridden Summers—but no 
drought. Dense forests of evergreens 
that must be cleared before crops will 
grow; cattle that must be fed on stored 
fodder 265 days of the year—but no 
drought. 

A thousand pioneers will leave the 
parched plains of Minnesota and the 
Dakotas in May to settle under Alaska’s 
northern lights. Their promised land 
in the Matanuska Valley, some 200 
miles south of Fairbanks, offers them 
virgin forests and fertile soil still un- 
touched by plows. More important, it 
absolutely guarantees them water for 
their crops and cattle. The snows that 
melt on the Chugach Mountains’ crags 
in Summer make droughts impossible. 

The idea for the northward trek 
comes from Lawrence Westbrook, 
Texas farming expert, now FERA’s 
chief of rural rehabilitation. Since he 
took the job a year ago, he has con- 
centrated on establishing farm com- 
munity projects. On three already 
formed, he has placed more than 80,000 
families from the arid Northwest. The 
Alaska scheme is his most arresting. 

This. week, Colonel Westbrook and 


State relief officials will begin hand- 
picking 200 families and 400 unmarried 
laborers for “qualities conducive to suc- 
cess.”” About May 1, the first batch will 
leave San Francisco or Seattle, land at 
Seward a week later. Then the rail- 
way will take them to Matanuska, at 
the western end of the valley. There 
they will stake out 40-acre claims and 
clear 8,000 acres of Sitka spruce, Wes- 
tern hemlock, and cedar. 

The Rural Rehabilitation Corp. will 
lend them clearing machinery and 
building tools. The Relief Administra- 
tion has staked them half a million dol- 
lars for transportation, tents, and other 
supplies. Within three years, Colonel 
Westbrook expects they will be able to 
support themselves and begin repaying 
their loans. 


. 
ROOSEVELTS: 
For ‘Positively the Last Time’ 


President Sits 


A scraggly haired young man pre- 
sented himself at the White House Ex- 
ecutive Wing door last week. His 
crooked arm held an easel. “I want 
to sketch the President,” he said. The 
guard shooed him away. 

Because of the publicity given the 
President’s last two  portraitists— 
Frank O. Salisbury and Douglas Chan- 
dor, both Englishmen—a myriad of 
American artists have written request- 
ing the same privilege. All but one 
letter got a “No” answer. Mr. Roose- 
velt will sit for Mrs. Victor White, of 
Woodmere, L. I., for “positively the 
last time.” The picture will be hung 
in the Harvard Club of New York. 

Mrs. White’s portrait of Mr. Roose- 
velt will have to pass muster before 
expert opinions: Her husband, and se- 
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Boom Days in Leadville, Col., Where ‘Silver Dollar’ Tabor 
Said, ‘Ain’t We Gonna Get Rich From Carbonates of Lead’ 
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The Matchless Mine Today: Mrs. Tabor Held to Her Husband's 
Wish Never to Give It Up, and Died Here in a One-Room Shack 
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verest critic, whose  sophisticateg 
murals decorate New York’s Waldorf. 
Astoria Hotel; her brother-in-law 
Thomas J. White, general manager of 
Hearst Enterprises, Inc.; her sister-in- 
law, Mrs. Carmel Snow, editor of 
Harper’s Bazaar, and her father, Robert 
W. Wood, Professor of Experimenta] 
Physics at Johns Hopkins University. 


© A New York City newspaper carried 
an advertisement: “Hyde Park wants 
a business!!! Four hundred industrious, 
adaptable, unemployed Americans want 
to stay in their Hudson River home 
town, and are eager to work at any- 
thing to do... Let’s talk it over!” © 

The advertising campaign was the 
latest attempt sponsored by Anna 
Eleanor Roosevelt to relieve the job- 
less in Hyde Park, her husband’s home 
town. 


TABOR: ‘Baby Doe’ Remains True 
To ‘Silver Dollar’s’ Last Words 


For sheer luck, liberally mixed with 
fantasy, no career of the last century 
holds a candle to that of Horace Austin 
Warner Tabor—‘Silver Dollar” Tabor. 


Luck: In 1855 Tabor, a young Ver- 
mont stonecutter, headed West. After 
some wandering he opened a general 
store at California Gulch, Col., a com- 
munity of 300. Two prospectors looking 
for a grub stake and gold walked in. 
The busy young storekeeper glanced at 
them and said: “Take what you want, 
but don’t bother me now.” They chose 
$17 worth of merchandise from the 
shelves. For payment they gave Tabor 
a one-third share of their stake. 
Strike! The claim yielded not an 
ounce of gold, but through it ran thick 
veins of lead carbonate, heavily streaked 
with silver. In a few months Tabor’s 
$17 stake netted him $1,300,000. He 
bought the Matchless mine for $117,000. 
Often the glittering ore mined in a 
single day enriched the dazed owner by 
$35,000. 


Fantasy: “Silver Dollar” Tabor be- 
came Fortune’s favorite. He renamed 
California Gulch—Leadville. ‘Ain’t we 
gonna get rich from carbonates of 
lead ?”’ 

Automatically citizens voted him 
Leadville’s first Mayor—Colorado’s first 
Lieutenant Governor. Then he met 
“Baby Doe’’—Elizabeth McCourt. “She 
was the perfect beauty,” eye witnesses 
remember, “golden hair, blue eyes, 2 
fine figure.” 

To his first wife, who took in miners’ 
wash during their early days, Tabor 
gave $1,200,000 and a divorce. Secretly 
he married “Baby Doe.” Then he got 
himself appointed United States Sen- 
ator from Colorado. President Chester 
A. Arthur attended Tabor’s and “Baby 
Doe’s” second, and public, wedding in 
Washington. 

The honeymooning couple spent $10,- 
000 a day. Tabor added to his luster 
with a $250 nightshirt. How con- 
servative Easterners talked! Reputedly 
he gave his beautiful wife the Isabella 
diamond, supposed to have been pawned 
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py Queen Isabella to underwrite 
Columbus’s historic voyage. The 53- 
year-old husband and 21-year-old wife 
rode high, wide, and handsome. 

Back in Denver, Tabor built a $1,- 
900,000 opera house, filling a square 
plock. He splurged on a vast scale. 

1893! Panic! The demonetization 
of silver! Soon the silver dollars no 
longer clinked in “Haw” Tabor’s 
pockets. He sunk to day-laboring on 
the streets of Denver. Presently he 
died. The once fabulously wealthy 
miner’s last words to “Baby Doe:” 
“Don’t ever give up the Matchless 
mine.” 

Last week a miner broke into the 
former shaft house of the Matchless. 
The once rich vein had been worked 
out. In the one-room shack perched on 
the slope of Fryer Hill he found the 
frozen body of a 73-year-old woman. 
“Baby Doe” Tabor, penniless but true 
to her trust not to desert the Match- 
less, had been dead two weeks. 

Tabor, gambler, spendthrift, and 


fatalist, would have understood. For the 
1880 opening of the Tabor Grand Opera 
House—now a second-run movie em- 
porium—he had painted on the curtain: 


So fleet the works of man! 
Back to earth again, 
Ancient and holy things 
Fade like a dream... 


SPENDING: McCarl Defied for 


First Time in Fourteen Years 


Woof! Woof! 

The “watchdog of the Treasury” 
barked angrily. Secretary of the Navy 
Claude Swanson, with the help of At- 
torney General Homer Cummings, had 
tied a knot in his tail. For the first 
time in fourteen years John Raymond 
McCarl, Controller General, found him- 
self defied. He vetoed a governmental 
expenditure; to his amazement he saw 
his decree ignored. 

After the World War, Congress un- 
earthed so many examples of ‘loose 
spending of public funds that it de- 
cided to install a watchdog. In 1921 it 
created the post of Controller General. 
His duty was to check the legitimacy 
of Federal expenditures. To place the 
job above partisan politics, Congress 
fixed the term at fifteen years and stip- 
ulated that only an Act of Congress 
vacate it. President Harding appoint- 
ed John McCarl to the post. 

Since then Mr. McCarl has grown 
adept at padlocking the handle to the 
Treasury pump. He thought nothing 
of vetoing million-dollar projects he 
thought questionable. Ironically, he 
stubbed his toe on the insignificant item 
of steamship fares for the families of 
retired naval officers. 


Prosiem: If officers from the Canal 
Zone or Hawaii get sent home a few 
weeks before the date of their retire- 
ment, the government foots the pas- 
Sage bill of their families. If, how- 
ever, they receive their retirement pa- 
pers while on duty, they must dig into 
their own pockets for traveling ex- 
penses. 
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THE PRESIDENT: 


Issued an executive order empowering FERA 
Administrator Hopkins to condemn land 
so the government might acquire title. 

Announced that he would soon send five 
more legislative messages to Congress, but 
refused to disclose their subjects. 


SENATE: 


Confirmed President Roosevelt’s recess ap- 
pointment of John Henry Russell to the 
permanent rank of Major General in the 
Marine Corps despite the objections of 
Senator Black of Alabama that Russell 
had interfered with promotions in the 
corps. 

Passed, 68 to 15, Army Appropriation Bill 
for $400,000,000—$20,000,000 more than 
the House provided; sent it to conference. 

Time in debate: 26 hours 13 minutes, 


HOUSE: 


Voted, 302 to 98, to repeal the “pink slip” 
income tax publicity clauses in the 1934 
Revenue Act; sent bill to Senate. 

Defeated, 207 to 144, a bill allowing Supreme 
Court Justices to retire with full pay at 
70 after ten years of service. 

Time in debate: 28 hours 16 minutes. 


DEPARTMENTS: 


Secretary of Commerce Roper issued an or- 
der prohibiting operation of all aircraft 
over downtown Washington, after Presi- 
dent Roosevelt had complained of low- 
flying planes that disturbed his sleep. 

Secretary of Labor Perkins reported an in- 
crease for January, 1935, over January, 
1933, of 30.6 per cent in the number of 
workers employed in manufacturing. 

Department of Agriculture announced that 
farm incomes in January amounted to 
$498,000,000—$13,000,000 more than in 
January, 1934. 

Secretary of Agriculture Wallace, testifying 
before the House Agricultural Committee, 
urged the extension of AAA for three 
years. 


OTHER AGENCIES: 

PWA Administrator Ickes sent check for 
$1,600,000 to New York’s Triborough 
Bridge Authority despite announcement 
that funds would be refused until Robert 
Moses either resigned as city Park Com- 
missioner or quit the Authority. 

FERA Administrator Hopkins announced 
that a new high of 22,375,000 persons 
were receiving relief from the Federal 
government. 


CONDITION OF THE TREASURY: 
(Week ended Mar. 7) 
Receipts 
Expenditures 
Balance 
Deficit, 
Public 


coseveces $2,305, ’ 
$28,556,673, 





The Navy Secretary, a Southern gen- 
tleman, declared this arrangement was 
unfair. 

Backed by a ruling of Attorney Gen- 
eral Cummings, Mr. Swanson last 
month ordered traveling expenses of 
retired officers’ families paid. Imme- 
diately the “little Czar” of Federal 
spending whipped out his blue pencil 
and drew a line through the order. 
“Against the law!” he pronounced, fin- 
gering his flowing ascot tie. 

The Secretary of the Navy’s cheeks 
reddened: “I reckon he’ll (the Presi- 
dent) take it up himself.” 

He “reckoned” right. In a Cabinet 
meeting last week Mr. Roosevelt, as 
quarterback, called signals to his team- 
mates. Secretary Swanson got his 
way—scored the first touchdown on 
Mr. McCarl since he took office. 

From 1914 to 1918 the embattled Con- 
troller General worked as secretary to 
Senator George W. Norris. Mr. Mc- 
Carl’s former boss rushed into the fray. 
“McCarl,” he observed, “based his rul- 
ing on a decision of the Supreme 
Court. The only way to change that is 
by an act of Congress.” 


INTERNATIONAL 


John R. McCarl, Padlocker of 
the Treasury Pump Handle 


WIDE WORLD 
Secretary of the Navy Swanson, 


the First to Break the Padlock 


Senator Norris, Who Rushed 
to the Aid of Mr. McCarl 
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GREECE: Loyal Forces Finally Crush the ‘Fool’s’ 


‘Brainless Idiots ;’ Undaunted, the ‘Fool’ Keeps Planning 


All last week Premier Panayotis 
Tsaldaris assured the world he would 
crush Greece’s rebels “within the next 
24 hours.” 

They refused to be crushed so easily. 
Finally the mild mannered statesman 
lost his temper. The revolutionary 
followers of Eleutherios Venizelos, he 
exploded, were “brainless idiots led by 
a fool worse than themselves.” 

The calumny fell on deaf ears. The 
“fool” showed surprising tactical skill. 
From his white villa at Canea, Crete, 
the aged lawyer, statesman, and‘ diplo- 
mat directed maneuvers on land and 
sea. A well-equipped rebel army east 
of the Struma River in northern 
Greece, threatened Saloniki (see map). 
A roving rebel fleet terrorized the resi- 
dents of Athens. 

M. Venizelos ordered five warships, 
led by the 9,500-ton cruiser Averoff, to 
withdraw quietly from Cretan waters 
which government bombers had ren- 
dered unhealthy. For several days 
loyal pilots lost track of them. Then 
the oft-bombed warships turned up at 
the islands of Mytilene, Samos, and 
Chios. Rebel landing parties quickly 
captured all three. Sailors plundered 
the warehouses of Mytilene (the an- 
cient Lesbos) and chased the Governor 
to sea in an open boat. 

Across the Aegean Sea Athenians 
lined their shore with artillery against 
a possible attack. British, French, and 
Italian warships sped to the capital, 
ostensibly to protect foreign citizens. 

Meanwhile Gen. George Kondylis, 
black-mustached War Minister, led 70,- 
000 loyal troops against 30,000 rebels 
north of Saloniki. Government bomb- 
ing planes helped rout the insurgents. 
Retreating across snow-covered fields, 
they lost city after city, including 
Kavala, their chief stronghold. The 
mine-layer Helle, second largest ship in 
the rebel fleet, was bombed into sub- 
mission in Kavala harbor. 

Gen. George Kamenos, rebel army 
commander, fled into Bulgaria. He ad- 
mitted defeat. In Athens, Premier 
Tsaldaris announced jubilantly that this 
time there was no doubt about the 
crushing. He denied rumors that former 
King George II, then headed for Greece 
from India, would resume the throne 
from which he was ousted in 1923. 

From Crete came reports that M. 
Venizelos, a rebel to the end, planned to 
establish an independent island republic. 


* 
FRANCE: Paris Kingfish Loses 


Immunity; Police Chase Him 


An excited Frenchman raced down 
the steps of the Chamber of Deputies 
last week, his shabby cape flying. A 
waiting policeman placed a hand on 
his shoulder. “Immunity!” shrieked the 


Deputy, wrenching free. He leapt 
into a taxi and whizzed away. After 
a few blocks he shook the pursuing 
officer from his trail. Meanwhile, in 
the Chamber a clerk was counting 
votes that deprived him of his Deputy 
privileges. 

For six months Philibert Besson, 37, 
a clown-faced man with longish hair 
and a bald pate, had been fleeing police. 
A lawyer accused him of stealing a re- 
ceipt without paying his bill. For the 
theft charge and his persistence in re- 
sisting arrest a French court sentenced 
the absent culprit to three months in 
prison. Still, on foot and by motor- 
cycle he outdistanced officers sent to 
arrest him. Once he dashed onto a 
train and locked himself in the wash- 
room. 


Whenever Parliament was in session 
Deputy Besson enjoyed immunity. 
When it adjourned, he would cycle 
across the frontier and conduct mone- 
tary surveys to support his arguments 
in favor of a cheap international 
“Europa” franc. Occasionally the legis- 
lator, whom Europeans call the French 


Huey Long, visited Paris behind a false 
beard. 

His hurried exit from the Chamber 
followed the Deputies’ decision that he 
reflected on their dignity. When they 
moved to unseat him he defended his 
own case. For his sick mother’s sake. 
and because he was down to eight 
franes, he begged them to postpone 
action. Then he sat down and wiped 
the tears from his steel-rimmed spec- 
tacles. 

Before tellers had counted the vote— 
338 to 28—that canceled his immunity, 
M. Besson rushed out. All over France 
police looked for him. He spent the 
night in the American war cemetery at 
Suresnes, shielded from arrest by the 
extraterritorial rights of the Stars 
and Stripes. Later gendarmes lost his 
trail on a snow-covered field, and the 
merry chase went on. 


CORSICA: The Island’s Terror Knits 
A Lovely New Sweater for His Trial 


“I always kissed the foreheads of 
those I killed—to forgive them.” 

Andre Spada, 35, Corsica’s greatest 
bandit, went on trial last week in Bas- 
tia, the quiet port which is the Island’s 
capital. In 1933, after 500 French gen- 
darmes in tanks and armored cars had 
vainly pursued him through wooded 
swamps, he suddenly turned up in his 
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father’s village. He wore only a ragged 
shirt and a garland of leaves round his 
neck. Clasping a crucifix, he loudly 
repented his sins. While in prison he 
knit industriously, claiming it helped 
him commune with God. 

In the courtroom he puffed out his 
chest proudly under a white sweater of 
nis making during the 90-minute sum- 
mary of his crimes. They included 
eleven murders and two murderous at- 
tempts that failed. M. Spada confessed 
a twelfth killing. 

He appeared as a maundering, shriv- 
eled relic of the once mighty brigand 
who terrorized the island and exacted 
fat tribute in the Robin Hood tradition. 
According to one witness, in his heyday 
the Terror of Corsica received $2,000 
from an American newsreel firm, and 
$70 a minute for a broadcast. 

“‘T am not afraid of the guillotine,” 
he muttered in lunatic fashion. ‘Christ 
is my lawyer, so I am not worried... 
I am the universal bandit. I have but 
one superior. He will judge me.” When 
the prosecutor questioned him about 
the loves that inspired some of his mur- 
ders, the bandit’s eyes flashed their old 
fire: “I refuse to reply for reasons of 
professional secrecy.” 

Alienists testified he was simulating 
insanity in an effort to save his life. 
Sentenced to the guillotine, he nodded 
his doomed head in simpering approval. 


DUELING: Lawyer Challenges Deputy; 
Deputy ‘Nicks’ Lawyer at 35 Paces 


In the customary cold gray dawn, 
reporters and photographers last week 
gathered in the deserted Parc des 
Princes, a soccer stadium on the out- 
skirts of Paris. There they waited. 
Cesar Campinchi, 52, and Horace de 
Carbuccia, 50, both of Corsica, were 
scheduled to fight a duel. 

They had carried personal hatred 
from the island to the capital. M. de 
Carbuccia, a Deputy and the son-in- 
law of Jean Chiappe, ousted police pre- 
fect of Paris, runs a sarcastic weekly 
sheet, Gringoire. In it he stated that 
M. Campinchi, a lawyer, usually lost 
his clients to the guillotine. The at- 
torney, a successful defender of many 
amorous murderers, declared himself 
insulted and sent off a challenge. But 
his seconds ruled his honor was not at 
stake. Then he wrote the publisher an 
abusive letter and received a challenge 
himself. 

After waiting an hour the reporters 
drifted off disgustedly, supposing the 
duel canceled. But at 9:30 principals, 
seconds, referee, and doctors appeared. 
M. Campinchi, a tall, lean-faced man 
with goggles, wore a gray felt hat. His 
stout, double-chinned opponent sported 
aderby. They removed overcoats, but 
retained headgear and gloves. 

M. Campinchi, an excellent swords- 
man, trembled as he took his weapon, 
an old-fashioned .45 caliber muzzle- 
loading pistol with ball cartridges. It 
went off prematurely and his seconds 
had to reload. He fired first, at 35 
paces. The bullet whizzed by its tar- 
get and plumped into a stone wall. Then 
M. de Carbuccia shot, pinking his 
enemy in the right arm. 


WIDE WORLD 


Admiral Horthy: In Budapest They Say, ‘Horthy Likes Horthy Best’ 


Three days later two other duelists 
—Felix Kanom and Pierre Meriat, both 
members of the Court of Appeals bar— 
met at the stadium in a snow-storm 
and crossed swords. One got a serious 
wound in the neck. 

Though dueling is illegal, Premier 
Pierre-Etienne Flandin forbade pros- 
ecution. French courts refuse to con- 
vict. 


HUNGARY: Party Leader Gets 
‘Threatening’ Note From Regent 


In*the huge gilded Parliament Hall in 
Budapest Hungarian legislators as- 
sembled for the routine installation of 
a new Cabinet. Count Stephen Beth- 
len, hawk-nosed leader of the National 
Union party, was nervous. The latest 
shuffie had dropped another of his 
friends from the government. 

Premier Julius Goemboes, determined 
to dominate the powerful party, had 
ousted the Count’s cronies one after 
the other. 

Last week the Premier stood up and 
pulled an envelope from his pocket. It 
contained a message from Admiral 
Nicholas Horthy, Regent of Hungary, 
dissolving Parliament and ordering 
new elections. 

Count Bethlen paled. In effect, that 
order threatened his political death. 

The Premier has not carried out oft- 
repeated pledges to establish secret 
voting throughout the country. In 199 
out of 245 election districts Hungarians 
still mark their choices on open bal- 
lots. The stocky Goemboes controls 


the police. He is therefore in a po- 
sition to control the elections to be 
held late this month or early in April. 


The Count felt that his rival had 
taken the first step toward a Fascist 
dictatorship. The Premier’s somewhat 
vague program envisages abolition of 
labor unions, government supervision 
of industry, and close cooperation with 
Nazi Germany. To win peasant sup- 
port he has redoubled the old cry for 
land reform. 


LanpD: Many a Hungarian politician 
—Count Bethlen included—has prom- 
ised to break up the nation’s feudal es- 
tates. But simce 1920 only 1,800,000 
acres have been divided. A third of 
the 14,000,000-acre total, from which 
4,800,000 peasants get a living, still 
belongs to 1,500 aristocrats. 


The traditional attitude of many of 
these landed gentry toward their ten- 
ants is illustrated by the story of the 
nobleman who shot a beater during a 
hunt. Expressing regret for the acci- 
dent, the hunter nevertheless insisted 
on counting the dead peasant in the 
day’s bag. Count Bethlen, Premier 
through ten bitter post-war years, 
actually distributed more land to peas- 
ants than M. Goemboes has done. M. 
Goemboes, an ex-soldier who became 
Premier in 1932, has merely handed 
over small plots to military colleagues 
and war widows. 


The Premier made these gifts with 
the understanding that beneficiaries 
maintain the present social order and 
support the existing government. In 
this way he built up the nucleus of his 
contemplated Fascist dictatorship. Fas- 
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cism and foreign policy are the only 
clear-cut issues which divide the two 
rival leaders. Count Bethlen, .a .con- 
servative _parliamentarian, wants to 
fight Hungary’s battle for treaty re- 
vision through the League of Nations. 
Premier Goemboes thinks Germany 
would be a more dependable ally. 


Treaty: Neither can forget that the 
Treaty of Trianon after the war cut 
from Hungary half her population and 
two-thirds of her territory. Timber, 
oil fields, mines, and railroads went 
overnight to Czechoslovakia, Rumania, 
and Yugoslavia. Now little bigger than 
Ireland, hedged in by high tariffs, she 
tries vainly to sell her corn and wheat. 

To get a meager living peasants rise 
before daybreak, don their shabby 
white linen smocks, round black hats 
and wooden-sole shoes. Their women 
wear flowered headkerchiefs and blue 
dresses. All day they labor with 
scythes and rakes while competitors— 
power-driven combines in Canada, the 
United States, and Argentina—gather 
more grain than world markets Gan 
absorb. 

Hungary’s external indebtedness to- 
tals a billion dollars. Each year her 
budget shows red figures. The esti- 
mated deficit for 1934-35 totals 66,120,- 
000 pengoes ($19,836,000 currently.) 


So.uTion: Nothing can be done about 
it, Hungarians say, until they recover 
their lost resources and markets.-Most 
of them agree that a King, by uniting 
the loyalty of expatriated Hungarians, 
would help them break the hated 
treaty. Both Premier Goemboes and 
Count Bethlen would like to set up 
some figurehead monarch, although 
neither will name his choice. 

The Regent, Admiral Horthy, who 
lives in a big gray palace above the 
brown Danube, is equally taciturn on 
the subject of kings. Wags say his 
candidate’s name begins with “H” but 
is not Hapsburg. As usual, say Buda- 
pest citizens, Horthy likes Horthy best. 


GERMANY: Conversation Threat 
Improves Herr Hitler’s ‘Cold’ 


Adolf Hitler had a cold. 

He stood bareheaded in the rain at 
Saarbruecken Mar. 1, an official hand- 
out proclaimed, and developed a bad 
hoarseness. Physicians advised him 
to save his voice. And Baron Kon- 
stantin von Neurath requested Sir 
John Simon, British Foreign Secretary, 
to postpone his visit.to Berlin, scheduled 
for last week. Britain had hoped 
to win Herr Hitler to the Anglo- 
French security scheme. Meanwhile, 
Herr Hitler, looking very healthy, went 
to inspect Berlin’s automobile, show. | 

The day the postponement of “the 
Simon visit was announced, the entire 
German press blazed against the White 
Paper which outlined the British Gov- 
ernment’s explanation of the largest 
arms: budget introduced in ten years. 
Referring to the Reich, the paper said: 
“This rearmament, if continued at the 
present rate unabated and uncon- 
trolled, will aggravate the existing 
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anxieties of the neighbors of Germany 
and may consequently produce a sity. 
ation where peace would be in perij,” 

Gossip had Der Fuehrer stunned ang 
then wild with anger at the attack on 
the Reich. But Britain did not appear 
to notice either his anger or the pe- 
culiar disappearing nature of his cold. 
Sir Eric Phipps, the British Ambas. 
sador, politely expressed his govern. 
ment’s hope that the Reich Leader 
would soon recover. 

The suffering Reich Leader workeg 
at his desk in the Wilhelmstrasse. 
Once he called in Joachim von Ribbep- 
trop, his personal foreign representa- 
tive. Saturday he felt well enough to 
go to Bayreuth for the funeral of one 
of his henchmen. 

Meanwhile Sir John faced questions 
in the Commons. At his reference to 
Herr Hitler’s cold, laughter drowned 
his voice. A Laborite inquired if he 
would go to Moscow, “where they have 
not lost their voices.” Sir John volun- 
teered no answer. But next day the 
government announced that Capt. 
Anthony Eden, Lord Privy Seal and the 
Foreign Office’s brightest young man, 
would visit both the Soviet capital and 
Warsaw in the next few weeks. 


At the threat of British-Soviet con- 
versations, Herr Hitler’s cold seemed 
to improve. He renewed the invitation 
to Sir John and suggested he come 
within two weeks. Still clinging to his 
already famous excuse, the Reich 
Leader went down to the Bavarian 
Alps to recuperate. 


GOERING: ‘State Actress’ Grooms the 


General for Ceremony at New Altar 


“Goering marry Emmy Sonnemann? 
Impossible!” For months Nazis have 
pooh-poohed the rumor. “What about 
his Gothic chapel?” 

They referred to a room in Gen. Her- 
mann Wilhelm Goering’s huge Berlin 
palace. Above an altar in that incense- 
laden chamber hangs the portrait of a 
blond Swedish girl, Karin, his first wife, 
who died in 1932. He still remembered, 
said Nazis. 


But it seems the General’s friendship 
with Fraulein Sonnemann prospered. 
He bought expensive jewelry for her. 
Frequently he escorted the tall blond 
actress to State functions. Last August 
news got abroad that the two often 
visited the Nazi’s 5-room cottage at 
Obersalzburg, presided over by Cilly, 
the General’s childhood nurse. Once 
while speeding to his retreat he crashed 
his Mercedes Benz into a truck. The 
General and his fair companion suf- 
fered bruises. 


Fraulein Sonnemann also went with 
him on occasional trips to Herr Hitler's 
Bavarian cottage near by. Recently 
General Goering, in his capacity 4s 
Prussian Premier, ceremoniously pro- 
claimed her a “State actress,” a dis- 
tinction few German artists enjoy. Even 
that did not convince Germans that 
the 240-pound Nazi’s intentions were 
serious. 

. Last week an official announcement 
startled the nation: Herr Hitler’s right- 
hand man and Fraulein Sonnemann 
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were engaged. They expected to be 
married Apr. 11. 

The announcement was well timed by 
the publicity-conscious General. It 
came five days before the Berlin open- 
ing of a new play starring his fiancee. 


BRITAIN: Stanley Baldwin and 
Attlee Fight Over White Paper 


On the government bench in the 
House of Commons, all the Ministers 
flaunted cutaways and high hats. 

But Clement Attlee, Laborite, wore a 
gray sack suit and a soft collar. He 
was “agin” the government sartorially 
as well as politically. Monday he rose 
to move a vote of censure for the White 
Paper on armaments. In a bitter speech, 
he accused Prime Minister Ramsay 
MacDonald of hypocrisy in his foreign 
policy. He preached peace while lead- 
ing the European race to rearm. In a 
quiet voice Attlee attacked the White 
Paper’s references to German and 
American arms increases. 

Why was France not a menace? he 
asked. He charged that Britain, which 
recently reached an accord with France, 
had returned to the prewar system of 
Continental alliances, and sold out the 
League of Nations. 

In the absence of Mr. MacDonald, at 
home with a_cold, Stanley Baldwin, 
Lord President of the Council, replied. 

‘It is difficult, he countered, “to 
look for collective security in the pres- 
ent state of the League of Nations... 
The greatest mistake ever made after 
the war was to say the war made 
the world safe for democracy. The COPYRIGHT EUROPEAN 
world was never more unsafe for de- General Goering With His Fiancee, Emmy Sonnemann, Attending a 
mocracy than it is today.” He stood Recent Concert in Berlin. At the Far Right Is Herr Goebbels 
by the White Paper proudly. 

During the week the Defense Min- 
isters presented their budget estimates 
for the fiscal year beginning Apr. 1. 
The army requested $207,733,500, al- 
most 10 per cent more than last year, 
and an increase in personnel from 
149,000 to 152,000. Lord Londonberry, 
Air Minister, demanded $98,500,000; or 
an increase of $14,734,530. Britain 
plans to add 300 military planes in 1935 
and 1936, bringing her total to more 
than 1,100. 

The navy estimates call for $286,- 
438,500, or $16,695,000 over last year. 
The building program contemplates 28 
new ships, of which three are to be 
9,000-ton cruisers. 

At the end of the debate, the Com- 
mons voted to uphold the government, 
424 to 79. 


BRITISH BRIEFS: Artist Executes a 
$100,000 Job; Fascist Defends King 


A truck rolled up to the white two- 

Story administration office at Croyden 

airport last week and unloaded three 

boxes. Guards dumped them uncere- 

moniously into the steel strong room. 

They contained $100,000 worth of Brit- 

ish and American gold bars and coins. 

The guards, who annually despatch fa) ue 

more than $100,000,000 to the Contin- o Se re, , COPYRIGHT BINDER, BERLIN 

ent, were not impressed. A Room in Goering’s Austere Palace, Where He Ex- 
That night they wandered out of the pects to Take His Second Bride to Live This Spring 
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building for a few minutes. In the 
morning they unlocked the strong room 
to put the 231-pound cargo on the Im- 
perial Airways plane for Paris. The 
gold was gone. 

Scotland Yard detectives searched the 
building, which stands only 70 yards 
from a police station. They found not 
even a fingerprint. The job, they ad- 
mitted, was artistic. Three days later 
they arrested Cecil Swanland who de- 
scribed himself as an artist. 


® Foes of Oswald Mosley, British Fas- 
cist leader, claim he wants to depose the 
King. Last week a heckler wandered 
into a Black Shirt meeting at Black- 
burn in northwest England. He berated 
King George. Irate Black Shirts threw 
him out. 

Then Sir Oswald, whose rallies ha- 
bitually inspire brickbats and fist fights, 
explained the latest violence: “We do 
not mind insults to ourselves. But any- 
one who insults the royal family will 
not be allowed to remain in a Fascist 
meeting.” 


» 
U.S.S.R.: 


Raise Pleases Soviet Doctors 


A 50 Per Cent Paper 


Many an American physician whose 
patients fail to pay bills envies the 
Soviet doctor’s position. The Russian 
gets a “living” salary from _ labor 
unions, collective farms, or the State. 
In addition he gets education and equip- 
ment free. 


On the other hand, Russia’s physi- 
cian is no free professional. He has 
a boss. When the boss frowns, po- 
lice arrive; when he smiles, the physi- 
cian is happy. 


Last week the boss fairly roared his 
approval. Joseph Stalin boosted physi- 
cians’ pay 50 per cent. Hereafter, hos- 
pital staff doctors will receive from 
4,200 to 7,200 paper rubles a year, dc- 
pending on the judgment of the authori- 
ties. _ Village practitioners will earn 
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from 4,200 to 4,800. Dentists, pharma- 
cists, and nurses share in the raise. 

Varying values for the restriction- 
hedged paper ruble make international 
wage comparisons meaningless. But 
in the Soviet Union, 4,000 rubles is 
relatively high pay. Thousands of un- 
skilled workers bring home a meager 
1,800 rubles a year. Even skilled work- 
ers—long the State’s darlings—seldom 
earn more than 3,600. 

Physicians felt entitled to their raise. 
They have cut the pre-war death rate 
from 30 to 20 per 1,000, and halved the 
1914 infant mortality figure of 270 per 
1,000 living births. Respective Ameri- 
can figures are about one-half of these 
reduced scales. But there are 161,000 
American physicians for a nation of 
126,000,000 and only 80,000 Russians 
for 165,000,000 potential patients. 

“Down with charity!” say placards 
in Soviet hospitals. Citizens get free 
medical treatment as a matter of right. 
The health record taken at birth fol- 
lows a citizen through life. Doctors in 
nurseries, schools, and factories in- 
spect him frequently. If exhausted by 
his job he applies to a sanitarium. If 
tubercular, he gets better food than 
other factory workers. 

A favored number of ailing may go 
south to the sunny Crimea and so- 
journ for six weeks in Livadia, the 
white mansion of Czar Alexander III, 
or in the big Dolossy sanitarium, 1,600 
feet above the Black Sea. He goes back 
to work with additional comments on 
his health card designed to guide his 
local dispensary physician. 

The Soviet Union’s public health 
service stands out as one of her great- 
est achievements. Never before have 
Russia’s millions had such medical 
care. Gregory Kaminsky, husky Com- 
missar of Health, constantly pours out 
high-powered propaganda to drive 
home health regulations and force 
citizens to observe them. He is trying 
to put over a law to establish com- 
pulsory medical examinations before 
marriage. 
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Russia’s 80,000 physicians, of whom 
one-third are women, total three times 
the pre-war figure. But Comrade Ka. 
minsky is still dissatisfied. He wants 
more doctors, especially for Western 
Siberia. 


a 
CUBA: Strike Called; Bombs Fly; 


Martial Law; Batista Smiles 

In Havana they call Carlos Mendieta 
the MGM Lion, because like the movie 
trade-mark he roars and never bites. 
Leo, the animal, died several weeks ago, 
but last week President Mendieta dem- 
onstrated that he is still very much 
alive. 

Students and teachers, on strike in 
protest against the army’s postpone- 
ment of elections and against special 
trials of political prisoners, had de- 
manded his resignation. To enforce it, 
they worked for a general strike to 
paralyze the island. 

Bus drivers, street-car men, dock 
hands, hospital doctors and nurses, and 
some railway employes complied. Ten 
of the twelve government departments 
also walked out. Bombs exploded in 
the Treasury and Custom House. Ru- 
mor spread that labor had ordered a 
general walkout. 

Promptly Senor Mendieta suspended 
the Constitution and restored the death 
penalty. He imposed martial law in 
Havana Province. For a day and a 
night the capital rocked under bomb 
explosions and machine gun fire. Dark- 
ness in whole sections of the city aug- 
mented the terror. Troops and sailors 
fought revolutionaries in the streets. No 
one knew the number of dead and 
wounded because the hospital strike 
prevented an accurate casualty count. 

Then the President decreed army rule 
throughout the island. Col. Fulgencio 
Batista, the grinning little Chief of 
Staff who makes and breaks Cuban 
Presidents, continued to smile on Dr. 
Mendieta’s regime. 
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MURPHY: The Ardent, Irish, 
Philippines’ Governor General 


Frank Murphy, Governor General of 
the Philippine Islands, has a face full 
of freckles, a receding mop of curly red 
hair, bushy eyebrows that droop in a 
dark mass over his eyelids. It takes no 
Sherlock Holmes to deduce that Irish 
ancestry gave the 41-year-old Michigan 
native the red hair and freckles. But 
only intimate friends know the secret 
of his eyebrows. 

In Detroit, his home town, Mr. Mur- 
phy admired Edward J. Jeffries, a great 
liberal judge. Judge Jeffries has bushy 
eyebrows. So Mr. Murphy musses up 
his own eye shrubbery with a comb to 
achieve the same distinctive luxuriance. 

Governor Murphy and his brows last 
week whisked in and out of the White 
House. After nearly two years in the 
United States’s largest island possession, 
he had come home to discuss with Presi- 
dent Roosevelt plans for Philippine in- 
dependence. The 13,500,000 little brown 
men whom Mr. Murphy has been gov- 
erning are to get their freedom—after 
a ten-year educational period of self- 
government under the eye of an Ameri- 
can High Commissioner. 

Mr. Murphy talked to the President 
about definitely fixing a date to inau- 
gurate the educational regime and end 
his term as the last Governor General. 
Washingtonians have little doubt that 
he discussed another subject—the pos- 
sibility of becoming first High Commis- 
sioner. Mr. Murphy is a far-sighted 
politician. 

In 1930 he resigned as judge of the 
Detroit Recorder’s Court to become the 
citys Mayor. His first appointment 
put G. Hall Roosevelt, nephew of Teddy 
Roosevelt and brother of Mrs. Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt, in the city controller- 
ship. Before the 1932 convention, Mr. 
Murphy’s friendship with his appointee 
resulted in surprisingly frequent visits 
to Hyde Park to see the most likely 
Presidential possibility. 

At the 1932 convention he formed a 
close friendship with the then Roose- 
velt backer—Father Charles Coughlin 
(see page 5). When the possibility 
became the actuality, Mr. Murphy 
learned through G. Hall Roosevelt that 
he was to have the post Father Coug- 
lin is said to have helped him secure— 
Governor Generalship of the Philip- 
pines. 

Mr. Murphy, the island’s first bach- 
elor Governor, has been popular in 
Manila. When he appeared in double- 
breasted coats and blue shirts, smart 
Filipinos adopted the style. But the 
dinner jacket and soft shirt he wears 
at formal receptions failed to win Fili- 
pinos from their boiled shirts and mess 
jackets. 

In Detroit, campaigning for Mayor, 
he promised the city “the dew and the 
Sunshine, the dawn of a new tomor- 
row.” The dew.and sunshine he sup- 
Plied with $17,000,000 in relief hand- 
outs, making conservatives groan about 
undermining the city’s credit. The 
Scheme won him reelection by’ the 





largest majority in the automobile 
city’s history. 

In Manila he made no promises, but 
he brought the islands at least the out- 
ward symbol of a New Deal. In his 
office adjoining the magnificent Spanish 
Malacanan Palace, hung a huge por- 
trait of Gen. Leonard Wood facing the 
Governor’s ornately carved high-backed 
swivel chair. After a few days’ expos- 
ure to the stern gaze of his unpopular 
predecessor, Murphy switched the Wood 
portrait to a side wall. In the place of 
honor he put Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

Under the portrait he receives busi- 
ness visitors from 8 until 12 each morn- 
ing. Office matters occupy him until 4 
in the afternoon. Then he takes ad- 
vantage of the swimming pool and the 
tennis and badminton courts on the 
well-equipped palace grounds. 

Though mediocre at tennis, golf, and 
fishing, he attacks these sports with an 
athlete’s enthusiasm. His best games 
he no longer plays. In high School in 
Harbor Beach, Mich., his birthplace, he 
was a superlative track star. At the 
University of Michigan he became a 
championship boxer. 

He continued boxing as a member of 
the Army of Occupation in Germany 
but gave it up for riding when he re- 
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turned to Detroit to begin a career of 
law and municipal office holding. In 
the Philippines he has added golf and a 
little poor polo-to his repertoire. 

He matches his enthusiasm for sports 
with ardor toward pretty ladies. De- 
troit society columns often coupled his 
name with that of Viola Hammond, a 
wealthy debutante, and with the screen 
actress Ann Harding. 

At the popular supper dances he and 
Mrs. William Teahan, his sister and of- 
ficial hostess, give in Manila, he dances 
attendance on every pretty girl. 

Though he never drinks—he is an ice- 
cream hound—he serves liquor to his 
guests. A sincerely religious Catholic, 
he leans over backward to avoid unduly 
favoring Catholics. Each night he 
reads a few verses from a Bible his 
mother gave him. Most of his other 
reading is about his hero, Abraham 
Lincoln. ; 

He is justly proud of the unemploy- 
ment relief, slum clearance, and other 
social work begun on the islands dur- 
ing his administration. 

But ‘His financial accomplishments 
top the list. He has cut down a deficit 
and balanced a budget. And that, says 
the Washington administration, is an 
achievement these days. 
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CIRCULATION: Less 2/3, a Slice, 
Then 2/3, Equals Listeners 


Performers are not the only members 
of the radio profession who suffer from 
microphone uncertainty. The radio 
magnate also feels like a man in a dark 
room full of silent strangers. His rea- 
sons for wanting to discover the iden- 
tity of listeners are not merely psycho- 


audience at 21,455,799 families or 70,- 
804,137 persons. Both companies sent 
their figures to industrialists and ad- 
vertising agencies, claiming they repre- 
sented the “last word” in accuracy. 
Advertisers usually dismiss such fig- 
ures as “‘very interesting, but . ” In- 
terested only in reaching potential cus- 
tomers, they make allowances for the 
22,350,000 destitute whom Federal Re- 
lief Director Harry Hopkins last week 
announced were on relief rolls. From 
the remaining potential customers, ad- 
vertisers subtract 10,000,000 deaf 
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Mrs. Samuel Reyburn, Twice ‘Discovered’ by Radio as Lotta King 


logical. Advertisers, who last month 
spent $4,000,000 on the two national 
networks, want to know how many cus- 
tomers they’re reaching. 

To find out for them, National Broad- 
casting Co. spent $500,000 in the last 
two years. The results it published last 
week in an elaborately bound book. The 
3,500 copies cost $20,000. Crux of their 
story: NBC has a possible audience of 
18,326,000 families, 60,482,400 individual 
listeners. 

Simultaneously, Columbia published 
less pretentiously an even more: pre- 
tentious figure. A survey which cost 
stockholders $2,000 per week for the 
last twelve months put radio’s possible 


Americans, and 10,000,000 daily movie- 
goers. Then they compute that no more 
than half of America’s radio sets are 
ever turned on at any given period. 
At Young & Rubicam, agency which 
last year placed $2,000,000 of network 
advertising, Dr. George Gallup, research 
director, stated his reaction: “The fig- 
ures may be correct, but they aren’t 
very significant to the advertiser.” 
Then, with the professorial manner 
which has not left him since he taught 
journalism and advertising at North- 
western University in Evanston, IIL, Dr. 
Gallup. showed how he converts the 
network’s “potential audience”’ into the 
advertiser’s “normal expectancy.” 
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When figuring the listeners to a given 
program, Dr. Gallup cuts two-thirds of 
the advertiser’s audience to allow fo, 
competing network offerings. Indepeng. 
ent station shows take off another 
slice. Then Dr. Gallup deducts two 
thirds of the remainder “because re. 
search has shown only one of every 
three listeners can name the sponsor.” 

Newspapers still claim the widest 
audience. They sell 37,000,000 copies 
on week days, 27,000,000 on Sundays 


e 
LOTTA KING: 


‘Discovers’ 


WEAF Network 
Accordion Player 


The goal of all amateurs who aspire 
to radio’s swaying heights is a spot on 
one of the national networks. For this 
they dog heels of audition directors ang 
suffer any humiliation on amateur pro- 
grams. The point is to get “discoy- 
ered.” Last year National Broadcast- 





BROADCASTS MAR. 16-22 





Light - face figures indicate 
A.M. Black figures P.M. Hours 
given in Easeern, Central, Moun- 
tein, and Pacific Standard Time 


SAT. (16th): “Aida:” For the last time 
Gatti-Casazza‘s directio: the plot « 
and war in Egypt unfolds on the Met 
politan Opera stage. Elisabeth Rethberg 
Giovanni Martinelli, and Carmela Px 
sing leading roles. 1:55 E.T.; 12:55 oe 
11:55 M.T.; 10:55 P.T. NBC—WEAF 
WIZ, 

Buffalo Philharmonic: Lajos Shuk « 
ducts an hour concert ‘ enn 
the 250th birthday anniver } 
Sebastian Bach. 3:00 E.T.; 2:00 C.1 1:00 
M.T.; 12:00 P.T. CBS. 

SUN. (17th): New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony: Viadimir Horowitz, Russian } 
ist, plays Brahms Concerto No. 1 
minor, Arturo Toscanini conduct 
same composer’s D Major Serenad 
Symphony No. 3 in F Major. 3:00. E.T 
2:00 C.T.; 1:60 M.T.; 12:00 P. T. CI 
“Il Trovatore:” Two Metropolitan 0 
stars, Ciovanni Martinelli and Rose | 
ton, sing in the last of Deems ’ 
tabloid operas before the 
pied by Major Bowes’s Am: 

E.T.; 7300 C.T.; 6:00 M.T. 
—WEAF. 

MON. (18th): “Varsity Matinee:” Exc: 
from annual shows of the Princet 
angle Club, the Harvard Hasty Pu 
Club, and the University of Penns; 
Mask and Wig. 2:00 E.T.: 1:00 C.T.; 
M.T.; 11:00 P.T. NBC—WEAF 
Lucrezia Bori: The soprano sings 
“Oh, in My Dreams,” Buzzi- Pec 
“Waltz.”” and Lecuona’s “Sibone) 
E.T.; 8:00 C.T.; 7:00 M.T.; 6:00 P.T 

TUES. (19th): Joseph P. Kennedy: Ch 
of the Securities and Exchange ( 
sion tells “what it has accomplis! 
limiting wild-cat speculation.”’ 1:: 
13:38 C.T.; 11:30 M.T.; 10:30 P.T. 

WIZ. 

“Melodiana:” Vivienne Segal, soprano, an 
Oliver Smith, tenor, use Abe Lyn s 4 

chestra as accompaniment for a st Bt 
light ballads. 8:30 E.T.; 7:30 C.T.; 6:30 
M.T.; 5:30 P.T. CBS. 

WED. (20th): “Goodbye, Mr. Chips:” NBC 
imports program from the British Broad- 
casting Corp. in this dramatized vers 
of James Hilton’s novel about four gen 
erations of English school life. 10:30 E.17 
9:30 C.T.; 8:80 M.T.; 7:30 P.T. NBC— 
WJZ. 

Marcel Hubert: The French ‘cellist gives 
a half-hour recital with Howard Be low 
and his symphony orchestra. 10:30 E.T.; 
9:30 C.T.; 8:30 M.T.; 7:30 P.T. CBS. 

THURS. (21st): “Sprig Has Cub: NBC 
ists with colds assemble to wheez¢ 
thoritatively for the diversion of th« 
lowers. Nurse in charge of the compan) 
first-aid room will pick her patients at the 
last moment. 8:15 E.T.; 7:15 C.T.; 6:15 
M.T.; 5:15 P.T. NBC—W4JZ. 

} 


FRI. (22d): Joe E. Brown: The wild-eyed 

‘ movie comedian appears as guest star on 
Dick Powell's Hollywood Hotel progral. 
9:30 E.T.; 8:30 C.T.; 7:30 M.T.; 6:30 P.1 
CBS, 
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ing Co. alone turned away 5,000 of 
these lost souls. 

The exception beautiful occurred last 
week. An elderly accordion player who 
calls herself Lotta King, twice “dis- 
covered” without ever having been 
neard, received the period from 1:45 
to 2:00 P.M. EST next Monday on 
NBC’s powerful WEAF network. 


“It was simple,” commented Grace 
Pickett, the accordionist’s manager. 
Then she recounted how, as president 
of Studio Guild, Inc., “a national clear- 
ing house for the arts,” she managed 
to push her amateur client, who is vice 
president of Studio Guild, up to 
heights which many seasoned profes- 
sionals find unscalable. Two months 
ago she took her amateur to New 
York’s municipally owned station, 
WNYC, for an audition. With musical 
director Herman Neuman she waited 
near a loudspeaker for the first burst 
of accordion music. None came. 


“Something went wrong in the con- 
trol room,” Miss Pickett says cheer- 
fully. “We didn’t even hear a whoop. 
But I told Mr. Neuman all about Lotta 
King, so he put her on the air anyway.” 
Next step was to tell NBC’s director 
of sustaining programs, Phillips Carlin, 
“all about” the singing accordionist. 
This time there was no question of a 
troublesome audition. Mr. Carlin agreed 
to give the guild vice president a cov- 
eted network spot. Gen. James G. 
Harbard, ehairman of the board of Ra- 
dio Corporation of America, heads a 
list of 22 millionaire life and patron 
Studio Guild members. 


Lotta King is Mrs. Samuel Reyburn 
of 969 Park Ave., wife of the president 
of Associated Dry Goods Corp., former- 
ly president of Lord & Taylor’s de- 
partment store, and a director of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 


Miss Pickett refused to claim sole 
credit for Mrs. Reyburn’s speedy prog- 
ress in radio. Sheer ability, she in- 
sisted, entitles her star to radio fame. 


Mrs. Reyburn is energetic and detér- 
mined. Riding through Vermont this 
Winter she saw “an intriguing old 
house” and bought it then and there as 
aretreat from relatives and friends who 
swarm the six houses on her 35-acre 
Connecticut estate. Even her husband 
requires an invitation to visit her Ver- 
mont hide-out. When last heard from 
she was tapping maple trees in expec- 
tation of a $100 sugar crop. By night 
her accordion wheezes song out over the 
Vermont hills. 


LOCAL 802: Three Dollars a Man 
Deprives N. Y. of Its Top Jazz 


Last week a jazz famine struck 
radio. Microphones vanished from ho- 
tel ballrooms; well-known New York 
bands faded out of radio periods. The 
National Broadcasting chains lost Emil 
Coleman, Xavier Cugat, Bernie Cum- 
mins, Jack Denny, Leo Reisman, and 
ten others. Columbia lost a dozen 
thythm kings, including Leon Belasco, 
Cab Calloway, and Johnny Green. 








Musicians, not radio executives, were 
responsible. Behind the scenes lurked 
an old quarrel between bands and their 
hotel employers. 

One night last January a cry echoed 
through the corridors of Musicians 
Union, Local 802, New York. In the 
stuffy conference room overlooking the 
Sixth Avenue elevated, speakers de- 
manded a “new deal’ for their 15,000 
member fiddlers, hornblowers, reed ex- 
perts, and drum artists. 


“Gentlemen,” roared the orators, 


“we've been exploited!” 





















































They wanted to crack down on Man- 
hattan’s hotel managers who “have 
refused to grant us the courtesy of rec- 
ognition”’ for over twenty years. They 
also wanted to raise a fund to feed 
3,000 destitute member musicians. To 
kill two birds they hurled a single 
stone: they voted to revive a 4-year-old 
union rule requiring a hotel employer 
to pay his musicians $3 a piéce every 
time the band broadcast. Last week 
the rule went into effect—and the 
bands went off the air. 

Local 802 had counted on its mon- 
opoly of the country’s best-known band 
leaders to bring hotel managers to 
their knees. Samuel Taback, cham- 


pion of the $3 assessment, didn’t “think 
for a minute the people are going to 
stand for unknown bands from Cin- 
cinnati, St. Louis, and other cities. 
They demand the glamour of New 
York orchestras like Jack Denny’s.”’ 
But he counted without David B. 
Mulligan, head of the Hotel Men’s As- 
sociation and president of the Biltmore 
where Denny plays. Mr. Mulligan 
laughed grimly: “If people in Du- 
buque want to listen to our music 
we are only too glad .. . But we don’t 
see why we should be taxed for the 
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Jack Denny: A Jazz Famine Was Spreading Over the Networks 


union’s unemployed.” A hundred man- 
agers of hotels and night clubs pro- 
fessed similar views. 

In spite of Mr. Taback’s prophecy 
the networks last week were broadcast- 
ing orchestras from Chicago, St. Louis, 
and lesser nightlife centers. Small 
independent stations called on local 
talent. 

Local 802 appealed to the American 
Federation of Musicians to forbid sus- 
taining broadcasts of union orchestras 
in other cities. Vice President William 
Feinberg would be willing to see all 
hotel bands off the air. When t hap- 
pens, “the more jobs there’lJ for 
unemployed musicians.” 
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Ed Newell Sails Over a Fallen Jumper A Gift From Their Colonel: The Prince of 
in Olympic Ski Trials on Mt. Ranier Emblem of Wales, to Officers of the Welsh 





On the Way Down: N. F. Crump of the Fourth Hussars Makes a Safe Four-Point Landing When 
His Horse, Japanese..Bachelor, Falls in the Command Heavyweight Race at Aldershot, England 





KEYSTONE WIDE WORLD 


Right of Center) Presents Leeks, National Playground Inspector: Mayor LaGuardia 
St. David’s Day at Chelsea Barracks, London Enjoys Himself at New York Park Opening 
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Surgeons and Nurses Silhouetted Through Glass, Watching the Operation on Alyce Jane McHenry, 10, 


to Right Her Upside-Down Stomach, at Dr. Philemon E. Truesdale’s Hospital in Fall River, Mass. 
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SPORT 





BICYCLES: Two Pedal to Victory 
On Tankful of Second Wind 


Six-day bike racers draw salaries on 
the basis of box-office appeal rather 
than pedal-pushing power. Top-notch 
fan-pleasers earn $20,000 a year. In 
New York last week the grinders per- 
formed ingenious stunts to make them- 
selves prime shots for photographers 
and prime stories for reporters. 

Reggie McNamara broadcast while 
riding. Gaetano Belloni, richest bike 
racer, used a toothpick which he said 
was a specially imported, garlic-scented 
brand. Gerard Debaets played an ac- 
cordion and stole cigars from _ the 
mouths of front row spectators. Ewald 
Wissel strapped a fake camera to the 
rear of his bike and pretended to take 
pictures of his rivals. 

Alfred Letourner and Franco Geor- 
getti rented an oxygen tent for $50 and 
took turns breathing under it. Because 
of—or perhaps in spite of—their oxy- 
gen puffs, they traveled 2,359 miles in 
146 hours to win the race by three laps. 


“ 
NUMBERS: Ruth—3; Grange-—77 ; 
Auker, Letourner, Blake—13 


One of the things that has helped 
popularize team sports in the past dec- 
ade is the numbering of athletes. 

Even Babe Ruth, whose Buddha-like 
figure all customers know, wears an 
identifying digit. Last week lumps 
rose in the throats of New York Yan- 
kee fans when Manager Joe McCarthy 
announced that Babe’s magical No. 3 
will be worn this year by Jack Sel- 
kirk, a rookie. Ruth, of course, will 
have a new No. 3 stitched on his Bos- 
ton Brave uniform. 

Red Grange’s No. 77 is venerated. 
Out of respect for the Ghost who gal- 
loped to fame ten years ago, Illinois 
promises never again to allot that nu- 
meral to a gridiron man. 

Statisticians have nothing on some 
“sportsmen” in the matter of making 
figures lie. Princeton numbers its la- 





New York’s Six-Day Bicycle Race: Success Depends on 
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crosse team, Al, 1A, A2, 2A, Bl, 1B, 
B2, 2B, etc., to confuse rivals. 

Athletes, admittedly more supersti- 
tious than most men, usually shy from 
the No. 13. A few are happiest with the 
jinx number on their backs: Elden Au- 
ker, Detroit pitcher; Alfred Letourner, 
bike racer; and Hector Blake, a young- 
ster member of the skating Montreal 
Maroons. Robert Gormley, Lou Little’s 
star quarterback at Georgetown, wore 
No. 13 for four years. Art Shires, base- 
ball player with boxing aspirations, al- 
so laughed at the fates. In the locker 
room they say Shires is so dumb he 
can’t read figures. 

Records do not show which sport or 
team first adopted the custom of num- 
bering players. Hockeyists in Canada 
have been wearing them for 25 years. 
Major football colleges took up the 
idea about ten years ago. Baseball fell 
in line only in 1930. Tennis players 
and golfers are still unnumbered. 











SKATING: Maxie of Munich Likes 
To Twirl on Ice Best of All 


In one sport, boys and girls can beat 
the best of grown-ups—figure skating. 
The two main attractions of this week’s 
Ice Carnival in New York’s Madison 
Square Garden were both 15 years old. 

One was Robin Lee, who became a 
national figure last month when he won 
the men’s United States figure-skating 
championship. The other, Fraulein 
Maximilian Herber, who prefers to be 
known as just plain Maxie is a grace- 
ful Munich girl. 

This year Maxie stepped into the 
prima-donna role that Sonja Henie of 
Norway enjoyed during the Skating 
Club’s show of ice magic last year. 
Miss Henie combined looks with skill 
and almost overshadowed Karl Schafer, 
who is technically much her superior. 
Like a Hollywood star, the Norwegian 
miss landed in America with twenty 
trunks full of Patou and Vionnet cos- 
tumes. She stopped at the Waldorf- 
Astoria, put on one of her more: star- 
tling ensembles, and babbled to report- 
ers. 

Maxie is modest. Her English is 
negligible. She casts her eyes down 





Amusing the Fans as Well as Pushing the Pedals 
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shyly when an interpreter tells her , 
reporter wants an answer to the “im. 
pertinent” question: “How tall are 
you?” 

Reluctantly she admits she is “ein 
meter vier und fuenfzig” tall—5 feet. 
that her father taught her skating when 
she was 5; that she goes to school byt 
hates studying; that she chews gum 
and eats candy. 

Every Winter day she practices skat. 
ing five hours. In the Summer, ghe 
cavorts with her sturdy, golf-knickereg 
father, her chaperon on her present 
trip. They toss javelins, put shots, 
jump hurdles, kick a soccer ball, ang 
swim. Once in a while Maxie tries her 
legs at ballet dancing. She is one of 
the few figure skaters who dislike 
golf. She says that twirling on ice 
interests her above all else; that she’g 
rather be an expert at one thing than q 
dub at many. 

On the street, simple tweed clothes 
hang gracefully from her 98-pound 
figure. Her waist is waspishly small: 
her unwaved, boyishly cut hair is g 
natural blond. Red cheeks glow through 
a tan, healthy complexion unmarred by 
cosmetics. Before she _ sailed for 
America she made a movie in her 
native country. If it turns out well she 
will become a cinema queen. 

Both Maxie and her father feel con- 
fused by New York’s quick-moving 
life. Hockey in Munich seems better 
to them than it does in our professional 
league. American crowds puzzle them. 
People applaud Maxie’s easy glides and 
spins but do not appreciate her acro- 
batic jumps. She admires her co-star, 
Robin Lee, but believes he has much 
to learn. She can’t tell him his short- 
comings because she can’t speak his 
language. 

Herr Herber worships his lithesome 
daughter and seems to be just a bit 
jealous of Miss Henie, world’s woman 
champion. He thinks the Norwegian 
gets by on her pretty face. He ad- 
mits she’s expert at the conventional 
fancy steps, but does not admire her 
free skating. Maxie also can get by 
on her beauty—even if she falls, a fate 
that overtakes the most expert skaters. 

As a precaution against tumbles she 
wears cotton-mesh underwear, which 
skaters say “feels much better than 
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Maxie Herber: Practice Takes Her Five Hours a Day 


silk when one sits on wet ice.’’ She gets 
up quickly, tosses her pert head with 
an “I don’t care, do you?” look, and 
goes right on with her show. 


SHORTS: Max Mauls Steve to a 


‘Heil?’ Tunis to Talk Tennis 


Last Sunday there were international 
complications in Hamburg, Germany. 
A Belgian refereed a fight between a 
German and an American. The squab- 
ble was billed as a semi-final for the 
world’s heavyweight crown now. worn 
by Max Baer, a Jew. From the ring- 
side a German, speaking broad-“A” 
English, broadcast a running. story 
that reached the ears of listeners all 
over continental Europe, Great Britain, 
and the United States. 


Former champion of the _ world, 
Max Schmeling of the Fatherland 
knocked down Steve Hamas of New 
Jersey three times in the sixth round— 
first for a count of 7 seconds, then for 
8, then for 9. Groggy and. bleeding 
from head punches, Hamas swayed; ran 
away, and hung on the ropes but kept 
on his feet. 


In the ninth round the referee award- 
ed Schmeling a technical knockout. The 
crowd roared ‘Heil, Heil, Heil’ in the 
flawless unison of a West Point cheer- 
ing section. Hitler, who heard the fight 
by private wire in Bavaria, telephoned 
congratulations to Mrs. Schmeling, the 
former Anny Ondra, blond Czecho- 
slovakian cinema star. 


On THE Rapio: Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System has just one regular sports 
reporter, Ted Husing, a rapid-fire clear 
talker with a layman’s sport knowledge 
but a real sense of drama. National 
Broadcasting Co. has six regular sports 
announcers: Ford Bond, Ben Grauer, 
Don Wilson, Hal Totten, George Hicks, 
and Graham McNamee, the man who 
sometimes credits touchdowns to the 
wrong team. 


Last week NBC signed up a seventh 
sports announcer—John Tunis, of the 
tennis literary world. Tunis may have 
trouble with a few consonants but he 
has written tennis for years and quali- 
fies as an expert on the sport. He’s'a 
good enough player to give stars com- 
petition. He will also broadcast eye- 
witness accounts of rowing, golf, and 
other amateur sports. 
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MELLON: Witness ‘Thought Coal 


Business Had Come to Stay’ 


Five years ago Homer S. Cummings 
began plaguing Andrew W. Mellon. As 
a private lawyer in Connecticut, Mr. 
Cummings became attorney for the 
Baush Machine Tool Co. In ‘its 2-year- 
old suit against Mr. Mellon’s Aluminum 
Company of America. It charged the 
firm with monopolizing the aluminum 
market. 


Two years ago, as Attorney General 
of the United States, Mr. Cummings 
further irritated Mr. Mellon. He ac- 
cused him of fraud in making out his 
1931 income tax return and demanded 
that the ex-Secretary of the Treasury 
pay $3,080,261 in taxes and penalties. 


Last week in Hartford, Conn., one 
round of the first fight ended. The firm 
from which Mr. Cummings retired on 
taking office helped the Baush com- 
pany win a $2,868,900 verdict against 
the Aluminum Company. The latter 
appealed. In Pittsburgh the second 
conflict still continued, as Mr. Mellon 
tried to clear himself of Mr. Cummings’s 
charges. 


At the tax appeal hearing, Henry A. 
Phillips, senior Mellon employe, testi- 
fied so vociferously that he lost his 
voice after the first hour. Mr. Mellon, 
he sputtered and wheezed, did not ar- 
range for the Mellon family’s Coalesced 
Company to buy back the Pittsburgh 
Coal stock. This stock, the government 
charges, Mr. Mellon sold to establish a 
$5,677,000 tax loss. Mr. Phillips, acting 
on his own authority, personally made 
the decision to buy: “I thought the coal 
business had come to stay.” 


But Mr. Mellon and his brother did 
sell 54,000 shares of Western Public 
Service Corp. in 1931. “To establish 
losses (of $402,000) ?”" queried Robert 
Jackson for the government. That was 
“the only purpose” he could think of, 
Mr. Phillips reluctantly conceded. 


To prove the Pittsburgh Coal sale 
bona fide, Mr. Mellon’s counsel called 
Carl A. Korb, vice president of the 
Union Trust Co. which bought the 
stock from the ex-Secretary and sold 
it to Coalesced. But Mr. Jackson 
charged that Mellon owned the bank 
and that its officers countenanced the 
same sort of “shadow sales.’’ The death 
during the week-end of H. C. McEI- 
downey, president of Union Trust, post- 
poned the tax board’s decision on the 
question of admitting testimony con- 
cerning these charges. 


FATHER DIVINE: ‘He’s God, 
He’s God, He’s God, He’s God’ 


“QO God! I’m thankful!” 

Outside a Harlem magistrate’s court 
in New-York last week waited a crowd 
of 300-odd Negroes: > Wet snow stuck 
to their hats, spattered down their 
necks. They pushed and shoved, try- 

























ing to get into the court. Police 
pushed them back. 

“Peace! Glory!” 

An hour and a half later a long Rolls 
Royce drew up. Someone unfurled a 
purple umbrella. 

“Praised be his holy name!” 

From the car stepped a brown man, 
4 feet 6 inches high. Beside him 
emerged a plump-bosomed brown wom- 
an, her fur coat open to reveal a pink 
silk lining. 

“Peace! It’s wonderful!” 

Major J. (Father) Divine and his 
foremost disciple, Faithful Mary, had 
arrived at court to answer charges of 
conducting a boarding house without a 
Health Department license. Two days 
earlier, agents of the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children had 
raided the largest and finest of the 
100 boarding house “kingdoms” in 
which reside Father Divine’s “angels.” 
The raided edifice was Faithful Mary’s 
domain—a brownstone ex-Turkish bath 
on West 126th Street with robin’s-egg- 
blue steps. 

Prying agents found the “kingdom” 
filled with neat white beds and deco- 
rated with hand-painted mottoes pro- 
claiming: ‘Peace, No Confusion in the 
Kingdom of God.” They removed to 
an S.P.C.C. shelter four rolling-eyed 
Negro children and a woefully pale 
white girl. 

In court, Father Divine and the 
brown lady, who insisted she had no 
other name but Faithful Mary, pro- 
tested through their white and Negro 
lawyers that they had applied for a 
boarding-house license. 

“Well,” began Magistrate Anthony F. 
Burke, “if the case is dismissed . . .” 

Vincent Pisarra of the S.P.C.C. 
leaped to his feet. ‘We think the Court 
of Appeals should. pass on it... The 
children over there are made to believe 
that Father Divine is God.” 

“He is God!” came 50 voices. from 
the back of ‘the court.. Through his 
lawyer Father Divine refuted rumors 
that he had denied his divinity. He re- 
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Faithful Mary and Father Divine (Right) in Court: He Put His Hand in His Pocket and There Was Bail 


peated a statement made in court a 
week earlier: “There are thousands of 
people who call me God—there are 
millions of them who call me the devil. 
But I produce God and shake the earth 
with it!” 

Hesitantly Magistrate Burke decided 
to hold the Father on bail. He asked 
$500 for the evangelist and his disciple. 
The tiny Negro peeled a $500 bill from 
an apple-sized roll. ‘“What’s that bill 
in your right hand?” asked the magis- 
trate. Father Divine held up another 
$500 bill. “Bail is amended,” ruled the 
magistrate, “to $500 cash apiece.” 
Father Divine handed over the second 
bill, then refused to give any answer 
to where he got the money. He just 
put his hand in his trouser pocket—and 
there it was. 

As the 54-inch deity rolled away in 
his Rolls Royce, the crowd danced 
after him singing reverently: ‘“He’s 
God! He’s God! He’s God, He’s God, 
He’s God!” 

The tune was “Marching Through 
Georgia.” 
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LEGAL BRIEFS: 


‘Under Circumstances Unknown’ 


Woman Dies 


In Pinehurst, N. C., two weeks ago 
a Negro butler opened the doors of a 
garage. He found the body of Mrs. H. 
Bradley Davidson Jr., a bride of seven 
weeks, crumpled over the running 
board of her car. A brief investigation 
at first convinced local authorities that 
the adopted daughter-heiress of E. M. 
Statler, the hotel man, had died acci- 
dentally of carbon monoxide poisoning. 

But two days later Solicitor Rowland 
Pruette announced himself “not satis- 
fied with the facts.” Last week at a 
coroner’s inquest he drew from wit- 
nesses a confused picture. 

The dead girl’s husband had quarreled 
with her twice during a party the night 
before, but he insisted he loved his 
wife. He had a personal income of 
only $75 a month, but he did not know 
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his wife willed him $100,000. Some 
friends pictured her as a 22-year-old 
girl of unusual cheerfulness; others 
said she had wept and threatened sui- 
cide. Her husband reported she had 
bruised herself by falling on the ice in 
Boston two weeks before, but physi- 
cians declared the bruises on her body 
were not more than 48 hours old. A 
house guest testified that her body lay 
as though she had fainted and fallen 
from the car. Doctors claimed her 
kneeling position was unnatural for an 
accidental death. 

After three days of testimony the 
jury took only fifteen minutes to return 
an open verdict: death “due to carbon 
monoxide poisoning under circum- 
stances unknown.” 

Moveb: By District Attorney Philip 
J. Johnston of Bellefonte, Pa., that 
murder charges against two men be 
dismissed. In a “truth serum” test, po- 
lice gave one of the prisoners injections 
of one-fiftieth of a grain of scopola- 
mine. He lapsed into hypnotic sleep. 
Questioned during it, he protested his 
innocence and told the same story as he 
told when. conscious. Therefore Mr. 
Johnston urged freedom for the man 
and his companion. 

INSTITUTED: At Wilmington, Del., by 
Attorney General Cummings and Dis- 
trict Attorney Leonard E. Wales of 
Delaware, injunction proceedings 4a- 
gainst Columbia Gas & Electric Corp., 
Columbia Oil & Gasoline Corp., and ten 
persons connected with the firms. This 
anti-trust suit is somewhat similar to 
injunction proceedings recently insti- 
tuted against Republic Steel Corp. It 
accused Columbia Gas, the nation’s 
largest natural gas producer, of con- 
spiracy in restraint of trade by acquir- 
ing a controlling interest in the Pan- 
handle Eastern Pipe line. Thus, the 
government charges, it forced Pan- 
handle to refuse to sell gas to munici- 
palities and concerns in Kansas, Michi- 
gan, Indiana, Missouri, and Illinois. 
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ART: ‘Vital’ Selection Makes 


National Gallery Look ‘Happier’ 


This Wednesday the public was ad- 
mitted to view the 110th annual ex- 
hibition of the National Academy of 
Design in New York. One of the most 
colorful shows in years was waiting for 
the visitors. Even the Academy’s presi- 
dent, Jonas Lie, was satisfied. “I 
don’t know when I’ve seen this gallery 
look happier,” he beamed. “It’s a very 
yital exhibition and shows all phases 
of technique.” 

This year Mr. Lie was able to per- 
suade his fellow academicians to give 
the radical schools of painting more 
wall space. He felt there was justifi- 
cation for modernists’ growing com- 
plaints that the National Academy was 
too conservative. His view prevailed; 
approximately 26 progressive and “left 
wing” artists received invitations to 
exhibit. This meant that they would 
enjoy members’ privileges—would not 
have to subject their brain children to 
the jury's criticism. 

For weeks before the opening, artists, 
truckmen, and messengers trooped to 
the Fine Arts Galleries on 57th Street. 
No less than 1,752 etchings, dry points, 
and other black-and-white works came 
infrom almost every State. They showed, 
academicians thought, that America 
was becoming black-and-white con- 
scious. Lithographs also turned up in 
surprising numbers. Such well-known 
moderns as Thomas Benton, Stow 
Wengenroth, and John S. Curry turned 
to this once old-fashioned medium. Sev- 
eral lithographs and 182 black-and- 
whites struck the jury as good enough 
to hang. 


Offs and watercolors also flocked in. 
When the time for judging arrived, 
each picture went before a committee 
of eighteen academicians, who sat on 
benches holding electric push buttons 
in their hands. Near by stood a score- 
board. Whenever a juryman liked a 
picture, he pressed his push button, 
throwing a white triangle on the score- 
board. Six white flashes meant pre- 
liminary approval. Later these tenta- 
tive winners underwent a second test. 
This time a picture needed 10 votes to 
get by. Out of 1,800 pictures submitted, 
only 68 survived. 


Rejected pictures suffered a bizarre 
fate. A young man leaned over a yawn- 
ing hole in the floor. Grimly he seized 
one canvas after another and handed 
it down into the “Black Hole of Cal- 
cutta”—the cellar. Each canvas bore a 
heat ticket showing the name and ad- 
dress of its creator. Some pictures 
would be sent back to dealers. Can- 
vases of artists who had no dealers 
Would remain until called for. Down 
the black hole went 1,732 brain children. 

Although the exhibition showed about 


100 fewer paintings and sculptures than~_ 


last year’s, the subjects were more 
varied. Rockwell Kent, painter-explorer 
of the tip of both North and South 
America, painted Greenland in convinc- 
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ing blues and greens. Reginald Marsh 
showed a sardonic glimpse of freakish 
pleasure-seekers along the Coney Is- 
land boardwalk. Harry W. Watrous, 
former president of the Academy, con- 
tributed a full-length Madonna. On 
Saturday a committee awarded thirteen 
prizes totaling $4,400. 

Mr. Lie, a spry, square-built man of 
54, with bright blue eyes, a goatee, and 
bristly mustache, last September an- 
nounced he intended to rejuvenate the 
Academy. “The thing is going to be 
done,” he said. “The Academy must be 
put back where she belongs in Ameri- 
can art and American life.” 


ETCHER: Eyes That See Fine Shadings 


At a Distance and Tiny Lines Close To 


Most people can see too far or can’t 
see far enough. John Taylor Arms’s 
acrobatic eyes work both ways. 

Last week, as he hung etchings and 
drawings for exhibit in New York’s 
Kennedy Gallery, Mr. Arms explained 
the phenomenal strength of his vision. 
It is due, doctors have told him, to 
nineteen years of eyestrain! Occu- 
lists warned him that the pin-point 
concentration etching demands would 
either blind him or result in extra- 
ordinary visual strength. Fortunately 
his eyes held up. Today, for instance, 
if he should etch a massive Gothic 
church, his piercing eye could catch 
delicate shadings on gargoyles perched 
high beyond the usual line of detailed 
vision. Over a small copper plate, 
drawing fine lines with an ordinary 
sewing needle, he sees with equal 
facility. 





Most adults are far sighted. This 
condition develops with such regularity 
as people grow older that competent 
occulists can judge a patient’s age by 
the near-point test—the nearest point 
at which a person can see clearly. 
Children of 10 or 11 possess the great- 
est power to make out minute details 
at close range. It is not unusual for 
children that age to read a book 
jammed almost to their noses. 

Later the eye begins to change. Each 
year, the distance increases. At 40 the 
near-point is generally about 14 inches 
from the eye. After 60 the near-point 
rarely changes. 

His greatest enthusiasm lies in re- 
producing the exact texture of what- 
ever he portrays. A building should be 
treated, he maintains, with the same 
individuality that a portrait painter 
gives a human model. In all his work 
the artist uses both hands with equal 
facility. 

Mr. Arms, 48, shows no great inter- 
est in the state of his near-point. Much 
more absorbing is the Gothic archi- 
tecture he has portrayed with elabo- 
rate and respectful care in his etchings. 
This type of architecture, he thinks, 
has aé_e spiritual quality no other 
achieves: “It always soars.” ° 

The exhibition marks the end of the 
artist’s travels for a while. Recently 
he returned from a trip in his battered 
Buick through the South, where he 
lectured on flower arrangement to gar- 
den clubs. This was a new departure. 
For years he has been lecturing on 
etchings. 

A young architect nineteen years 
ago, he took up etching as a fad. One 
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‘Venetian Filagree,’ an Example of the Patience of John Taylor Arms 
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night some friends came to his Brook- 
lyn home to learn his technique. In- 
stead of talking, Arms got to work. 
The group stood fascinated until well 
past midnight. Later a women’s club 
begged for a more formal demonstra- 
tion. That was the beginning of his 
career as a lecturer. He believes a 
part of the artist’s mission is to share 
with the world as much knowledge of 
his medium as he can give. 

Between lecture tours and trips to 
Europe he works like a Trojan. Using 
only artificial light, he spends eight to 
ten hours a day etching. Visitors at 
the gallery noted the infinite, almost 
photographic, detail of each etching 
and marveled at the patience and pains- 
taking effort it represented. The 
most intricate example of Mr. Arms’s 
technique was “Venetian Filagree,” an 
etching of Venice’s Casa d’Oro (House 
of Gold). . 

Mr. Arms put on exhibit for the 
first time the drawings he makes “on 
location” as patterns for the etchings 
he makes in his studio. Visitors sur- 
prised him by their interest in these 
preliminary sketches. Some sold for 
as much as $200. Most etchings bring 
only about $35. 
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MUSIC: Met’s New Impresarios 
To Set Tempo With a ‘Punch’ 


Rumors flew back and forth about 
the fate of the Metropolitan Opera 
House. The 52-year-old New York 
institution was in its annual fix—no 
money. Last week the directors an- 
nounced startling changes. 

Into the general managership vacated 
this season by Giulio Gatti-Casazza, 65, 
will step Herbert Witherspoon, four 
years his junior. Edward Ziegler con- 
tinues in the post of assistant general 
manager. Edward Johnson, Canadian- 
born Metropolitan tenor, appears as 
“assistant manager -responsible for the 
supplementary popular season.” 

Under the new arrangement the 
main financial burden would fall on 
the Juilliard Musical Foundation. This 
organization administers the $600,- 
000 annual bequest Augustus D. Juil- 
liard left for the advancement of 
American musical culture. 

The foundation proposes to under- 
write the opera $150,000 provided the 
Met’s board of directors scares up an 
additional $100,000 and increases sale 
of subscription tickets 10 per cent. To 
complete the deal, the Met’s board 
elected three new directors: John 
Erskine, president of the Juilliard 
School of Music, Ernest Hutcheson, its 
dean, and John M. Perry, trustee of the 
foundation. 

New Yorkers wondered how these 
executive changes would affect opera. 
Mr. Witherspoon last week was not 
ready to talk of detailed plans. But he 
promised more efficient staging, a live- 
lier ballet, a general housecleaning, and 
fourteen weeks of regular productions 
with the customary famous favorites. 

One innovation will be a season of 
Spring opera at popular prices with a 
top of $3. Here Mr. Johnson may ex- 
periment with young American sing- 
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ers and composers. Foreign guest stars 
will appear only occasionally. Mr. 
Witherspoon said these Spring per. 
formances would be “‘lively, fast-step. 
ping shows with a punch.” 

Reactions to Mr. Witherspoon's ap- 
pointment varied. The musical-mindeg 
public felt he was attacking the tre. 
mendous job with vigor and enthusj- 
asm. He knows music, and was once 
a Metropolitan basso. He also taught 
singing, and served one season as 
artistic director of the Chicago Civic 
Opera. For a time this native of 
Buffalo, N. Y., and Yale graduate was 
director of the Cincinnati Conservatory 
of Music. At present he is a mem. 
ber of the Juilliard School of Music's 
Summer teaching staff. 

Many musicians believe he will go 
far toward reviving the Met’s drooping 
reputation. In Italy, Ottavio Scotto, 
impresario of Pietro Mascagni, felt 
differently. He criticized Mr. Wither- 
spoon’s managerial ability and ap. 
nounced that Mascagni had given up 
all idea of having his latest opera, 
“‘Nerone,”’ produced at the Met. Ip- 
stead, he would negotiate with Radio 
City. The Met replied it had never 
announced it would produce ‘Nerone.” 

For many months the opera’s direc- 
tors have worried about the constant 
deficit and a possible successor to Mr. 
Gatti. For a thorough economic an- 
alysis of the opera, they called in 
Trade Ways, Inc., efficiency experts. 
Trade Ways men found that subscrip- 
tions had been steadily decreasing since 
1927, and that the opera would probably 
have been in its present condition re- 
gardless of the depression. 

A check-up on the past twenty years’ 
paid performances revealed that the 
most financially successful operas were 
not the ones most frequently given. 

Sunday concerts represented a loss 
of $2,000 a performance. Met contracts 
guarantee singers a minimum number 
of performances. To meet these guar- 
antees, officials put stars in the expen- 
sive, poorly attended Sunday concerts 
instead of in the popular Saturday 
evening productions. Trade Ways 
recommended the Sunday evening per- 
formances be discontinued. 

Another handicap is the antiquated 
opera house. From nearly 1,000 of the 
house’s 3,500 seats listeners can see 
none or only a part of the stage. 

High salaries helped precipitate the 
crisis. When Gigli resigned in 1932, 
he revealed he had been getting 
$100,000 a season. Singers get trans- 
portation to and from the place of con- 
tract. This adds to the expense of 
foreign stars. 

The huge stage and clumsy scenery 
also increase the financial burden. Most 
Metropolitan performances call for 4 
stage hands. Some, such as Carl von 
Weber’s “Der Freischutz,” need 4s 
many as 60. The Met employs stage 
hands at the union rate of $52.50 4 
week. Department heads—usually three 
in number—get as high as $125. 

Despite these obstacles, Gatti act- 
ually made opera pay from 1912 until 


+1931. The new managers hope to gt 


into black figures by the end of next 
season. 
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Lost Time: In Oklahoma's Assem- 
ply, Speaker Leon C. Phillips put his 
watch on the desk. Then he pounded 
his gavel for order. Assemblymen 
neard a tinkle and sound of breaking 
glass. Speaker Phillips had to buy 
another watch. 

Harp Liquor: Tired of it all, James 
Ww. Cleary, a 65-year-old laborer of 
Seattle, jumped from a 95-foot trestle. 
The fall broke almost every bone in 
his body. Two liquor bottles in his 
pockets stayed intact. 

Tue Birp: John Bagwlais, Chicago 
sroceryman, chased a group of small 
boys who were roller skating among 
his vegetables. A few hours later they 
skated back, carrying a huge basket. 
They yanked off the lid. A ‘hundred 
sparrows flew out and began picking 
at everything in sight. 

Limits: If a drug store regulating 
bill passes the Idaho Senate, phar- 
macies will not be allowed to conduct 
rooming houses, construct highways or 
bridges, or sell tombstones, automo- 
biles, or caskets. 

SENTIMENT: John Heibel of Camden, 
N. J.. got a cake from his mother-in- 
law. The-icing bore a message: “For 
the Love Birds.” One look was enough 
—he left his wife. 

QuESTION: Chicago police tried to 
fathom a mystery: Who stole 26 man- 
hole covers, weighing 35 pounds each? 
“Maybe it was a drunk,” suggested a 
sergeant. “One lid, yes. But no drunk 
would take 26 sewer lids,’ rebuked a 
Captain. The sergeant bridled: ‘““May- 
be it was 26 drunks.” 





TRANSITION 





Born: To Charles G. and Kathleen 
Norris, authors, a granddaughter, Kath- 
len. She is the daughter of Frank 
Norris, a Stanford University medical 
Student, and the former Alice Me- 
Creery of Tacoma, Wash. 


*To Mrs. Charles H. Sabin, head of 
the defunct Women’s Organization for 
National Prohibition Reform, now 
member of the American Liberty 
League executive committee, a grand- 
Son, Charles Sabin Smith. He is the 
son of Paul Morton Smith, Mrs. Sab- 
in’s son by her first marriage, and the 
former Alice Kobbe Rand of New York. 


° * 7 


_Birtupay: President Thomas Gar- 
rigue Masaryk of Czechoslovakia, 85, 
Mar. 7. Only Communists refused to 
participate in the national celebration 
Which culminated with the presentation 
to M. Masaryk of a gold medal. 


* Frederic William Goudy, type de- 
signer, 70, Mar. 8. Though his work on 
the design of more legible type has cost 
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Married: William Dern and Helen 
McCollam, a New Deal Romance 


WIDE WORLD 


Arrived: H. G. Wells, to Meet 
‘Your 200 Per Cent American’ 
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the sight of his right eye, he went 
ahead with his ninety-fourth type face. 
MarrRiED: William B. Dern, 28, son 
of the Secretary of War, and Helen M. 
McCollam, 25, a secretary in the Re- 
construction Finance Corp., and daugh- 
ter of a retired bricklayer, in Mount 
Pleasant Congregational Church, Wash- 
ington. They announced they will “live 
happily ever after” in Denver, Colo. 


* Mrs. Janet Aitken Campbell, daugh- 
ter of Lord Beaverbrook, publisher of 
The London Daily Express, and Wil- 
liam Drogo Sturges Montagu, second 
son of the Earl of Sandwich, at Caxton 
Hall register office, London. 


® Rafael Sabatini, novelist, and Mrs. 
Christine Dixon, sculptress, at Kensing- 
ton register office, London. 

Divorcep: Aimee Semple McPherson 
Hutton, by her third husband, David 
(Big Boy) Hutton, in Los Angeles, 
Calif. The interlocutory decree he ob- 
tained a year ago became final. 


® Hal Rosson, movie camera man, by 
Jean Harlow, platinum blond movie 
star, in Los Angeles, by a default, on a 
cruelty, charge: Rosson sat up late 
reading, caused her to lose sleep and 
so jeopardized her career. Miss Har- 
low’s attorneys served divorce papers 
by publication because Rosson is in 
Europe recovering from infantile pa- 
ralysis. 

NOTIFIED: The people of Siam, that 
King Prajadhipok had abdicated and 
his little nephew, Prince Ananda 
Mahidol, would succeed. At school in 
Lausanne, Switzerland, the new 9-year- 
old monarch announced: “I am not 
happy to become King of Siam. I 
would like to play with locomotives 
and trains.” In England ex-King 
Prajadhipok cashed the first payment 
on his $40,000-a-year unemployment in- 
surance. 

Divorce Soucut: By Helen (Boop- 
Boop-a-Doop) Kane, from Max Hoff- 
man, in Chicago. She charges him 
with deserting her in August, 1933. 


ARRIVED: H. G. Wells, British author, 
in New York, from England. As a 
German band blared, Wells punctuated 
a press interview by waving his cane 
and his umbrella. He had come to meet 
“your 200 per cent American, Huey 
Long,” listen to Father Coughlin, and 
observe England from the viewpoint of 
the United States. “Remember,” he 
chuckled, “I’m a little note of interro- 
gation.” 


® Maria Rasputin, daughter of the 
“Mad Monk” of Russia, in New York 
from Europe, to take up her duties as 
animal trainer in an American circus. 
Told that Mr. Wells had been sorry he 
had not met her on the ship, she asked: 
“Wells? Who is Wells?” 


® Mr. and Mrs. Sigvard Bernadotte, in 
New York, from Europe, on their wed- 
ding anniversary. “I’m just plain mis- 
ter, now,” promptly announced — the 
young man who was Prince Sigvard of 
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Taps for a Great Liberal at Arlington National Cemetery 


Sweden until he married a commoner. 
Mrs. Bernadotte smiled happily. Her 
husband had presented her with a cor- 
sage that duplicated the flowers she 
wore at her wedding a year ago. 


® Marlene Dietrich, film actress, from 
Hollywood for a ten-day holiday in 
New York. Asked about her “feud” 
with Greta Garbo,.she laughed: “I’ve 
never had the pleasure of meeting Miss 
Garbo.” 


Diep: Richard Farnsworth Hoyt, 
46, banker, sportsman, and aviation 
enthusiast, after an operation for a 
liver ailment, in New York. He was 
a partner in the firm of Hayden Stone 
& Co., until two years ago, when se- 
curities legislation forced it to separate 
its brokerage and investment banking 
business. Mr. Hoyt became vice presi- 
dent of Haystone Securities Corp. 

One of the earliest air commuters 
from a suburban home to the foot of 
Wall Street, he was a leading figure in 
the merger negotiations that made 
Curtiss-Wright the largest aeronautical 
company in the world. As a sportsman, 
he set an unbroken speedboat record 
for the Albany-New York run. He was 
also largely responsible for building the 
new Madison Square Garden and until 
last April included among his 70-odd 
directorships the chairmanship of the 
board of the Madison Square Garden 
Corp. 
® Other Deaths: Fremont Older, San 
Francisco newspaper editor ... Charles 
A. Boston, former president of the 
American Bar Association... Thomas 
Ratsey, head of the firm which made 





sails for practically every America’s 
Cup challenger . . . Beverly S. King, 
architect, deputy NRA administrator 
and authority on United States postage 
stamps ... Ferdinand A. Winter, law- 
yer who organized the Standard Oil 
Co. of Indiana and received $300 for 
it . .. Dr. William Duane, Professor 
Emeritus of Biophysics at Harvard and 
onetime co-worker with the Curies on 
radium. 

BuriepD: Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
former Associate Justice of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, in 
Arlington National Cemetery, on Mar. 
8, his ninety-fourth birthday. 

He was born in Boston, son and 
namesake of the author of the Ameri- 
can classic “The Autocrat of the Break- 
fast Table,” four days after William 
Henry Harrison’s inauguration as ninth 
President of the United States. When 
he died of bronchial pneumonia last 
week during the term of the thirty- 
second President, more than one Wash- 
ingtonian wistfully remarked: “I sup- 
posed he was immortal.” 

After service throughout the Civil 
War, in which he was wounded three 
times, he returned to Boston to take 
a law degree at Harvard and hang out 
his shingle. His long life reached a 
height with his appointment to the 
Massachusetts Supreme Court and a 
crowning pinnacle twenty years later 
when Theodore Roosevelt elevated him 
to the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 

During his 29-year service—a record 
eclipsed by only eight other Justices— 
his simple, yet brilliantly written de- 
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cisions and dissents gave him rank as 
a jurist equal in greatness to that of 
Chief Justice Marshall. 

A liberal—not a radical—himself, he 
saw no reason why others should not 
be radical if they chose. Despite his 
shyness, and dignified appearance he 
could disrupt dignity. Thus once, when 
a dull lawyer asked for more time ty 
speak to the Supreme Court, Justice 
Holmes convulsed the bench. He 
audibly commented: “I’d see him in 
hell first.” 

He wrote in longhand and would not 
even allow the young men from Har. 
vard Law School who were his secre. 
taries to use a typewriter. He did most 
of his own work and parceled out to 
them the job of getting him good seats 
at burlesque shows each Saturday 
night. The objections of stiff-necked 
moralists didn’t worry him. He 
chuckled: “Thank God I’m a man of 
low tastes.” 

Since his retirement three years ago 
rumors credited the widely read jurist 
with the feat of reading novels in the 
original French, Latin, Spanish, Italian, 
“No,” he smapped, “I read only the 
purple patches in the original.” Be- 
sides purple patches, he liked the hu- 
mor of P. G. Wodehouse. 

He passed his Summers in Beverly, 
Mass., and his Winters in the old red- 
brick house on I Street, Washington, 
which he shared with Mrs. Holmes 
until her death six years ago. There 
he too died, and from there his former 
secretaries bore his flag-draped casket. 
President and Mrs. Roosevelt, all the 
Supreme Court Justices except Mr. 
Brandeis, who was overcome by his 
great friend’s death, and Mr. Van 
Devanter, ill at home, followed the cof- 
fin to All Souls’ Unitarian Church. 
Thence the cortege moved to Arlington, 
where the Justice was buried beside 
Mrs. Holmes. 

Next day his will was read. He left 
half his $500,000 estate to his nephew 
and heir, Edward J. Holmes, director of 
the Boston Museum of Fine Arts; to 
cousins; faithful servants, Harvard and 
the Boston Museum. The other half he 
left to the United States. 

Sick List: Alyce Jane McHenry (op- 
erated on in Fall River, Mass., to right 
her upside-down stomach): in a “very 
encouraging condition.” 

King Leopold of Belgium (mysteri- 
ous illness reported variously as a trop- 
ical disease, a jaw operation, and an 
eye operation): underwent diagnosis 
in Folkestone, England. 

Premier Pierre-Etienne Flandin of 
France (knee sprained in fall): spend- 
ing quiet days in his office. 

Prime Minister Richard B. Bennett 
of Canada (relapse after an influenza 
attack): requires “further rest.” 

Premier Boske Jeftich of Yugoslavia 
(influenza): resting in Belgrade. 

Former President Gerardo Machado 
of Cuba (Unnamed illness): under ob- 
servation in a Paris hospital. 

Charles M. Schwab, steel man 
(nerves): taking the “casino cure 
at Monte Carlo; his doctor says excite- 
ment is good for his health. 
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STAGE: Three Kinds of ‘Snow’ 
Fail to Chill ‘Petticoat Fever’ 


Theatrical casting agents usually can 
dig up an actor of any nationality. But 
thisyear New York agents were stymied. 

For Mark Reed’s farce, “Petticoat 
Fever,” the young preducers, Richard 
Aldrich and Alfred de Liagre Jr., needed 
three Eskimos—one male, two female. 
Agents had never heard of a single 
genuine Eskimo stage actor. In Holly- 
wood, where oddities abound, most 
Eskimo actors are fakes. Only occas- 
jonally does a genuine Arctic product 
turn up. 

At the play’s Philadelphia opening 
last December the audience thought it 
was seeing real blubber eaters. The 
program listed blubber-eater names. 

Last week, prior to the Broadway 
premiere, injured pride punctured the 
illusion. Snow Bird, one of the girls, 
decided she no longer wanted her iden- 
tity hidden under the name of Gale 
Kanato. She demanded billing as Fran- 
ces Hogan—her real name—or else! 

Her ultimatum stirred the show’s 


press agent to inquire into the validity 
of the two other Eskimos. Kimo, the 
man servant, proclaimed his Chinese 
identity, Goo Chong. The other maiden 
turned out to be a Korean, Naoe Kondo. 

Regardless of their origin, the three 
“Eskimos” gave an Arctic air to the 
amusing play’s Labrador setting. In an 
isolated radio station there, Dennis 
King, long associated with musical 
comedy.or historical costume roles, is 
starved for the sight of a woman—he 
had seen none for five months, no beau- 
tiful woman in two years. 

A plane crack-up brings him two 
visitors, an aviatrix (Doris Dalton) and 
her fiance (Leo Carroll). That begins 
Mr. King’s petticoat fever. He bounces 
ebulliently into love, making good prog- 
ress, until his former fiancee (Ona Mun- 
son) arrives from Montreal. In the end 
everyone gets happily mated. 

The producers use three kinds of snow 
to bring Labrador to a New York stage. 
Ordinary cotton batting is glued to the 
corners of window panes and wireless 
tower struts. To give the impression of 
falling snow, 25 pounds of chemically 
fire-proofed confetti drop from a “snow 
bag”’ in the flies overhead. Caught in a 
canvas lying on the floor, it makes many 
a storm before it wears out. 
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Dennis King and Goo Chong; a Chinese Eskimo, in ‘Petticoat Fever’ 


But confetti and cotton won’t do 
when actors must come on stage after 
a long walk through the snow. The 
usual camphor flakes Aldrich and de 
Liagre considered unsatisfactory; they 
don’t melt and they send an unmis- 
takable odor across the footlights. 


Instead, “Petticoat Fever” property 
men use Epsom salts after lightly 
sponging the actor’s garments with 
water. The moisture dissolves: the odor- 
less salts within a few minutes. 


* 
SCREEN: Charles 
Comic ‘Ruggles of Red Gap’ 


Laughton, a 


Audiences will find that Charles 
Laughton has shed several things when 
they see him in “Ruggles of Red Gap.” 


He has shed his somber, tyrannical 
roles for a comedy part. He has also 
lost a fair amount of poundage. The 
English actor proves in Paramount’s 
adaption of Harry Leon Wilson’s novel 
that comedy is another of his many 
accomplishments. 


Laughton needed little rehearsing to 
portray the English valet bewildered 
by America. The actor was himself 
bewildered when he first came here. 


As Ruggles, the servant of an Eng- 
lish earl (Roland Young), who has 
just learned poker from Americans 
(Charles Ruggles and Mary Boland), 
Laughton becomes the stake in the 
game. The Americans win him. He 
journeys to their home in Red Gap, 
Wash., where townspeople mistake him 
for British nobility. 


Finding himself something of a per- 
sonage due to the mistake, Ruggles 
suddenly realizes the equality of man. 
He rises above his valethood to be- 
come as democratic as any American. 


His new-found independence survives 
a crucial test when his former English 
master arrives to reclaim him. But 
Ruggles stands pat and finds business 
success and romance with Zasu Pitts. 





CURRENT ENTERTAINMENT 





STAGE 
DE LUXE (Booth Theatre): Expatriates in 
Paris uttering disillusioned slow-moving 
observations for three acts. Melvyn Doug- 
las plays a hard-drinking bounder; Violet 
Heming bears up bravely as an unhappy, 
middle-aged widow, and Elsa Maxwell, so- 
ciety’s pet party organizer, plays herself. 
SCREEN 
ROBERTA (RKO): Fred Astaire and Ginger 
Rogers dance and sing their way expertly 
through this light-hearted piece. An 
American football hero (Randolph Scott) 
inherits a fashionable Parisian dressmak- 
ing establishment, then falls in love with a 
Russian designer (Irene Dunne). Miss 
Rogers fools Paris as a fake Polish count- 
ess until Astaire, an orchestra leader from 
her home town, shows up. 


THE CASINO MURDER CASE (Metro-Gold- 
wyn-Mayer): Another routine Philo Vance 
plot with Paul Lukas in the role of de- 
tective. A noted man about town is mur- 
dered as he stands at a roulette table. 


LIVING ON VELVET (First National): Kay 
Francis in love with an aviator (George 
Brent) who fears a recent airplane crash 
has affected his mind. Warren William 
stands by them as the good friend. Au- 
diences found the plot weak, the picture 
soporific. 
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RELIGION 





PROTESTANTS: Pacifists Plead 
Alteration of Pacific Plans 


“Some of us are through with war,” 
once firmly pledged the Rev. Dr. Harry 
E. Fosdick, pacifist pastor of the Rocke- 
feller-built Riverside Church in New 
York. “We mean what we say; we 
will meet you in prison first.” 

This week Dr. Fosdick’s name with 
those of 200 other Protestant ministers, 
educators, and church officials appeared 
on a protest sent to the White House 
in Washington. Sponsored by the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches of Christ in 
America, the missive was addressed to 
“the Commander-in-Chief of the armed 
forces of the United States’—Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. 

The peaceful protesters looked un- 
favorably on the naval maneuvers to 
be held by the United States fleets in 
the Pacific Ocean from May 3 to June 
10. 

They feared “this vast armada... 
‘the largest and most powerful... 
under a single command in the world’s 
naval history’’’ could have only one 
result. It would make American re- 
lations with Japan “even. more tense 
and difficult.” Would the President 
please alter the plans “in the name of 
peace” so there would be “no suspicion 
and ill will in the Far East.” 


QUESTIONNAIRE: How Much 
Preaching Do You Practice? 


“Will you join in preventing a farm 
foreclosure ?” 

“Will you... support ... Public 
Ownership of Public Utilities and Basic 
Industries ?” 

“Will you support the legal and ethical 
right of labor to strike, picket, and 
engage in mass demonstrations? Will 





you join in the picket line yourself? 
Will you provide strikers with food, 
clothing, fuel . . . required to sustain 
the strike? Will you offer your church 
or synagogue for strike meetings?” 

“Will you... persist in participation 
in some of the above lines of action, 
even if it means jeopardizing your po- 
sition ?” 

In January the National Religion and 
Labor Foundation of New Haven, 
Conn., sent out a questionnaire con- 
taining these and 38 other similar 
queries. The four-page document went 
to 100,462 ministers and laymen of all 
races and creeds. Last week Willard 
E. Uphaus, the foundation’s executive 
secretary, was busy tabulating returns. 

The foundation, started in 1932, aims 
to bring Protestants, Catholics, and 
Jews into a unified program of social 
justice for the laboring man. The idea 
for the questionnaire came from Dr. 
Jerome Davis, chairman of the foun- 
dation’s executive committee and Yale 
Divinity School’s Professor of Practical 
Philanthropy. It is the foundation’s 
biggest attempt to find out how far 
social-minded parsons practice what 
they preach. 

Some of the envelopes arriving at 
the foundation’s Crown Street office do 
not contain answered questionnaires. 
Few of the 5,000 blanks sent to Roman 
Catholic clergy have been filled in. 
One priest explained that although he 
wished the movement “the best of suc- 
cess” his Bishop had not authorized 
him to answer. “Priests never join in 
any movement unless instructed to do 
so by their superior.” 

Father Granville M. Williams, S.S. 
J.E., rector of New York’s Episcopal 
Church of St. Mary the Virgin, smelled 
“Marxian socialism or communism” in 
the document and threw his copy in 
the wastebasket. 

Chicago’s non-denominational Chris- 
tian Century weekly approved. The 
editor said that even if ministers ig- 
nore the questions, the document will 
serve a good purpose by making them 





<<< 


realize ‘the extent to which their inter. 
est in social justice has taken itself out 
in talk.” 

The foundation will publish a taby. 
lation of answers the end of April. 


CATHOLICS: Did the Pope Mean 


America’s Respectable Nudists? 


Every Shrove Tuesday, the day be. 
fore Lent begins, the Pope has a specia] 
job to do. He addresses an audience of 
Dominicans, Franciscans, Benedictines, 
Jesuits, and secular priests. They are 
Italy’s finest preachers, chosen by pas. 
tors of Rome’s churches to preach dur. 
ing the 40-day penitential season. The 
selected ones prepare themselves for 
their task by going into retreat for a 
few days. Then they emerge to hear 
the Pope, who sounds the keynote for 
their forthcoming pulpit campaign. 

Last year His Holiness told Lenten 
preachers to concentrate their fire 
against the forces that tend “to drag 
the world back into paganism.” Last 
week he picked on one particularly 
rampant evil. 

Cried the Pontiff: “The paganized 
life of today . . . so specifically wanton 

. . is called—with a horrible word and 
with horrible blasphemy—the cult of 
nudity.” 

In New York, a clergyman pricked 
up his ears at these words. He was not 
a Roman Catholic priest, but a Baptist 
minister and executive secretary of the 
International Nudist Conference—the 
Rev. Ilsley Boone. 

Mr. Boone suspected .the Pope was 
not thinking of American nudists, 
against whom has been cited “no au- 
thenticated case of wantonness or im- 
morality.”” He guessed the Pope was 
incensed at scanty clothes on bathing 
beaches and in burlesque theatres. 
America’s respectable nudists, he 
pointed out, include “Protestant clergy 
and Catholic laymen of unquestioned 


integrity.” 
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MON EY: President Calls ‘Hold on’ to Devaluation 
Question; Exchanges Boom on ‘Whole Cloth’ Hunch 


Shortly after noon Wednesday a week 
ago Pat McKenna, doorkeeper inside 
the White House executive offices, gave 
a thunderous clap to his palms. Two 
by two, like the favored cargo of Noah’s 
Ark, half a hundred Washington news- 
paper correspondents padded into Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s office. In a deep semi- 
circle, they spread around the Presi- 
dent’s desk. 

“Gentlemen,” began the President, “I 
haven’t any news today—except that 
Spring seems to be here.”” The Roose- 
velt smile flashed as he told reporters 
that he had seen the year’s first robin 
and first crocus. 

Not satisfied with weather reports, 
the press shot questions. Then Paul 
Leach, Chicago Daily News, piped: ““Do 
you think, sir, that domestic commodity 
prices have gone far enough to justify 


jumped feverishly, showing rises of 1 
to 4 points in stock prices on the New 
York Stock Exchange. 

Mr. Early gave out a statement: 
“Any inference ... that there is any 
contemplation of devaluing the dollar 
is, of course, not true insofar as any- 
thing the President said at his press 
conference is concerned and is made 
out of whole cloth. Nothing the Presi- 
dent said bore the slightest suggestion 
of anything of that sort.” 

This time the reporters streaked to 
telephone booths. The minute Mr. 
Early’s statement reached financial cen- 
ters the boom in stocks and commodi- 
ties collapsed as quickly as it had arisen. 
Stock averages and commodities were 
down for the day, some hitting new 
lows for the year. 


CausE: Why had the President’s re- 


ized ag stabilization ?” 

~ , President Roosevelt emphatically did 
not. The administration had relieved 
the debt burden enormously, but the 


marks been misconstrued so readily? 
Observers turned to foreign exchange 
markets for explanation. Hadn’t the 


Chamberlain: 
Was Unshaken in Buying Power 





Premier Flandin: His Franc Was 


dollar’s purchasing power was still out 
of tune with the debt burden. The debt 
column was not sufficiently reduced in 
relation to assets. 

A reporter then asked boldly: “Does 
that mean further devaluation?” He 
referred to the President’s power to de- 
value the dollar from 59.06 per cent of 
its former gold content to 50 per cent. 

The President threw up his hands in 
surrender and laughingly replied: “Hold 
on.” 

Questions switched to other topics. 
Finally the correspondents streamed 
out, inclined to agree with Mr. Roose- 
velt that there was not “any news.” 


News service men—lInternational 
News, United Press, Associated Press, 
and Dow-Jones—ducked into the bare 
white-walled press room. They squeezed 
into tight telephone booths, carrying 
direct wires to their bureaus, and dic- 
tated a series of terse routine bulletins. 

Some five minutes later Mr. Roose- 
velt’s latest comments reached Wall 
Street and other financial centers and 
were flashed by cable to European cap- 
itals. 


ExpLosion: Immediately a slow-mov- 
ing stock market burgeoned into bullish 
activity. Commodities, particularly 
wheat, rocketed skyward. Foreign gold 
currencies moved violently upward 
against the dollar. Brokers apparent- 
ly had interpreted the President’s cas- 
ual remarks to mean imminent dollar 
devaluation. 

In less than half an hour word of the 
financial gyrations reached the White 
House press room. Reporters put their 
heads together but could find no misin- 
térpretation in the reports they had 
sent out. 

Then Stephen Early, Presidential sec- 
retary, called them into his big, gray- 


President by his noncommittal state- 
ment perhaps been warning Britain not 
to let the pound drop too far? 

Opening the year at $4.94, the pound 
last week hit a new low in terms of de- 
valued dollars and francs. During the 
chaos it tobogganed to $4.72%. In the 
two weeks ending last Saturday it de- 
clined slightly more than 10 cents. 
Such a drop gives Britain at least a 
temporary advantage in world markets, 
making it cheaper for other countries 
to buy her goods. It also tends to 
check exports from the gold bloc coun- 
tries to Britain. 

Mar. 18, the gold bloc countries— 
France, Belgium, Italy, Switzerland, 
and Holland—will meet in Paris to dis- 
cuss defensive measures. But there is 
no indication that they will voluntarily 
throw overboard their gold anchor. 

Premier Pierre-Etienne Flandin last 
week reaffirmed France’s determination 
to defend the franc: “In no manner do 
we wish to consider any move except to 
give assurance that the stability of cur- 
rency is necessary and requisite to an 
economic recovery of the world.” 


DENIAL: Neville Chamberlain, Brit- 
ain’s Chancellor of the Exchequer, an- 
swered nervous members in the House 
of Commons. He vigorously denied 
that the British exchange fund had 
been purposely pushing the pound down 
hill: 

“The internal value of the pound is 
unshaken. It will buy the same amount 
of goods as it did three years ago. 

“We have got on either side of us a 
currency anchored to gold—on one side 
the franc, on the other the dollar. Both 
are anchored to gold, but they are out 
of economic relation to each other. 

“T do not believe we are in a position 
at the present time ..:to put the 
pound at the mercy either of the franc 


on one side or the dollar on the other.” 


Holding to a Gold Anchor carpeted office. Beside him a ticker 
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vating heat of cities to the tonic coolness 
of the high country. Swap humdrum for 





carefree adventure; the same old scenes for 
glorious sight-seeing in the far-flung Rocky | 
Mountains ... Denver with its mountain | 
parks and the canyons of Bear Creek, | 
Turkey Creek, and Platte River...Colorado 
Springs, Pikes Peak and the alpine paradise 
of Rocky Mountain National (Estes) Park. 


“GO BURLINGTON” to Colorado 


The great ARISTOCRAT from Chicago 
(or the COLORADO LIMITED from St. Louis) takes you there in just 
a day and night. And your vacation really begins the moment you board 
one of these crack Burlington trains that give you speed and luxurious 
comfort combined with safety. They'll be completely air-conditioned this 
summer—the Pullmans, dining cars, observation-lounge cars ... even 
the reclining chair cars and coaches. Yet no extra fare. 


Special fares on the Burlington will be so low this summer that a 
wonderful vacation in the Rockies is within the reach of all. 

Whether you travel independently or prefer to join a con- 
genial group on anall-expense Escorted Tour,““Go Burlington” 


Send this Coupon Today 


Burlington Travel Bureau 


Room 1408, Burlington Building, Chicago, Illinois 


Send me your free illustrated booklets, rates and information 
about Colorado vacations. 
















Burlington 
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| monoxide in the air. 


IEN: The Realization of Every 


Publication Manager’s Dream 


For the third time in its brief 99. 
month life,.a prodigy in the Publishing 
field has jolted advertisers. The first 
jolt came with the magazine's first 
issue, .when its publishers refused t, 
accept any advertisements. For eight 
months they followed this policy. They 
wanted to make sure their editoria) 
idea was sound before taking adver. 
tisers’ money. 

The prodigy is the Industrial Equip- 
ment News. 

A year later came the second joit, 
The publishers would accept advertise. 
ments, but none larger than one co}. 
umn. They rejected full-page and two. 
page insertions. 

This week the prodigy cut a new 
caper. More ads were coming in than 
there would be room for in the April 
issue. Late-comers will have to put 
their names down on an advertisers’ 
“waiting list!” 

Thus Industrial Equipment News 
reached a goal that many publishers 
dream of but few attain. Unknown to 
the general public, it goes out free 
each month to more than 30,000 execu- 
tives throughout the country—presi- 
dents of automobile companies, pur- 
chasing agents of textile mills, engi- 
neers in power houses, superintendents 
in chemical factories. They read the 
magazine for a single purpose—to ob- 
tain brief descriptions of new or re- 


cently improved industrial equipment. 


Mostly the articles describe technical 
and specialized apparatus—drilling ma- 
chines, pumps, motors, furnaces, and 
conveyors. Only occasionally do gadg- 
ets of popular interest creep into the 


| columns, such as an electric alarm 


that warns of the presence of carbon 
Another gadget 
listed is an automatic fire extinguisher 
for mounting on a wall or ceiling. When 


| a fire occurs, the heat melts a metal 


link which releases a hammer. This 
springs up, shattering a glass globe full 
of liquified gas. The escaping gas 
smothers the flames. 

Beginning with the current issue, 
IEN’s publishers are limiting its size 
to 40 pages, with approximately a 50-50 
ratio between advertising and editorial 
copy. They do not want to frighten 
away readers by too much reading mat- 
ter. 

The magazine recommends advertis- 
ing space-buyers to take only one-ninth 
of a page for each product, costing $75 
for a single insertion, and to run brief 
factual paragraphs with little display. 
IEN doesn’t want readers’ time wasted 
with white space or long-winded sales 
appeals. The publishers prefer many 
little advertisements to a few big ones. 

Under this unique policy, the number 
of advertisers has grown from 30 in the 
first issue that accepted advertising 
164 this month—more than in any 
other general industrial magazine. Ads 
and editorial paragraphs together bring 
some 4,000 inquiries a month to the 
makers of products listed. 

Originator of the idea behind the 
magazine is a short, dark-complexioned 
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ACME 
Trading Begins in Gas and Oil 
Futures on Commodity Exchange 


man of 37. He is F. Morse Smith, IEN’s 
manager. Mr. Smith first conceived 
his big idea a decade ago. But he had 
a job then and did nothing about it. 

Later he worked as an advertising 
salesman for the McGraw-Hiil Pub- 
lishing Co. McGraw-Hill flirted with 
the proposition but finally turned it 
down. When the depression fell, Mr. 
Smith one day found himself jobless. 

He was undismayed. Out of his 
pocket he pulled a scrapbook. Since 
his college days, he had jotted down in 
it every money-making idea that ever 
occurred to him. One was a plan for 
an improved golf scorecard, with a 
map of the course on the reverse side. 
On this a player could chart in detail 
where his shots went. Another idea 
was for a ship-model building contest 
as a Sales promotion plan for a steam- 
ship company. 

Mr. Smith passed over these and 
seized upon his pet project—the idea 
for Industrial Equipment News. He 
knew just the publisher for it—H. 
Mark Thomas, whose Thomas Publish- 
ing Co. had been issuing Thomas’ 
Register of manufacturers for 30 years. 

At first the elderly publisher was 
dubious, but months of persuasive sell- 
ing by Mr. Smith convinced him the 
idea had possibilities. He agreed to 
bring out the magazine and give Mr. 
Smith a share in the profits. Income 
began to exceed outgo last Summer. 
Profits have risen ever since. 


OIL: Commodity Exchange Opens 


Futures Trading to ‘Hedgers’ 


New York City’s enterprising two- 
year-old Commodity Exchange is mov- 
Ing steadily forward. Last week it 
opened a unique market. Its brokers 
already traded in rubber, silk, hides, 
Copper, tin, lead, and zinc. Now they 
trade in gasoline and crude-oil futures. 

Visitors crowded the trading floor 
near Manhattan’s Battery Park for 
the opening ceremonies. Jerome La- 
wine, Exchange president, said the 
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move would give oil men “price insur- 
ance through hedging.” From Washing- 
ton as guest speaker came Dr. William 


, E. Dunn, Acting Assistant Director of 


the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. He opened the world’s only 
organized “gas and oil” futures market 
with a series of giddy figures and word 
pictures. 

In a prepared statement, shortened 
in delivery, Dr. Dunn rattled off that 
the oil industry in this country had at- 
tracted more than $12,000,000,000 cap- 
ital, that the world brought to its sur- 
face from 1914 to 1933 more than 18,- 
600,000,000 barrels of the sticky fluid. 

“If an oil well flowing eighteen bar- 
rels of oil per minute,’’ Dr. Dunn said, 
“had been tapped in the year of the 
birth of Christ; if it had continued to 
produce eighteen barrels every minute 
of every hour from that day to this, 
it would still be flowing and yet not 
have yielded the 18,600,000,000 barrels 
produced by the world in the double 
decade just mentioned.” 

With the beginning of large-scale 
production in this country during Civil 
War years, annual output averaged 2,- 
500,000 barrels. During the World War 
it reached 360,000,000 barrels; in 1929, 
1,007,000,000; in 1934, 909,000,000. “A 
trickle developed into a full-size river 
of oil.” 

Trading in futures is done by means 
of contracts providing for delivery of 


commodities during months to come, 
On the Commodity Exchange the crude- 
oil contract calls for delivery of 2,000 
barrels of 42 gallons each; the gasoline 
contract, for delivery of 42,000 gallons 
of gas. These are the units of trading. 

The contracts are bought or sold by 
merchants who wish to “hedge” against 
adverse price changes or by specula- 
tors who are taking fliers on their 
judgment. \ 

One of the simpler methods of hedg- 
ing: 

Suppose an oil refiner has sufficient 
oil in the process of refining to produce 
42,000 gallons of gasoline. He knows 
how much he paid for his crude oil, 
how much the refining process costs, 
what he must get for the finished prod- 
uct to make a profit. He should make 
money on the current price of gasoline. 
But a price war might send this price 
tail-spinning before his product reaches 
the market. 

Now he can protect himself by tele- 
phoning his Commodity Exchange brok- 
er. From his broker the refiner learns 
that gasoline futures for June deliv- 
ery—three months hence—are selling 
at a price profitable to him. He tells 
his broker to sell a June contract, 
thereby “hedging” against the risk of 
loss. The buyer, probably a speculator, 
gambles on a rise in June gasoline dur- 
ing the intervening time. 

Contract markets in oil have had lit- 





It took years to develop 
ANKLE- FASHIONING 


It will take you only 
5 MINUTES to SEE 
and FEEL the differ- 
ence it makes... 


With shoes becoming better and 
better, we realized only an excep- 
tional shoe could merit men’s 
loyalty. Spend five minutes at a 
Nunn-Bush dealer’s...try on a 
pair of Ankle-fashioned Oxfords, 
discover the improvement in fit 
and comfort that Ankle-fashion- 
ing makes. 
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READY-MADE BUSINESS SUITS 


Smoother materials, such as imported Saxon- 
ies and Worsteds, are being used this Spring 
in Brooks Brothers’ suits...in addition to 
Cheviots, Tweeds, and other rougher cloths. 
These materials make ideal suits for busi- 
ness and general town wear...and as cut 
by Brooks Brothers, are carefully restricted 
in both selection and number to maintain 
that exclusiveness ordinarily associated only 
with custom-made clothing. Jacket: shoul- 
ders are either natural or squarer...high 
waisted trousers are either plain or pleated 


...jackets are single or double breasted. 
$55 to $85 


Our travelling representatives are now visiting 52 cities all 
over the United States. If you will write to our New York 
store we shall be glad to send you a copy of the itinerary. 


ESTABLISHED 1818 
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tle success in the past. Members of the 
Consolidated Stock and Petroleum py. 
change in the late '80s included Joh, 
D. Rockefeller, H. H. Rogers, and other 
oil moguls. It dealt in petroleum by 
the “contract” for so many barrels 
Standard Oil decided it wanted to cop. 
trol the oil market. It placed orders 
to buy or sell any oil at 50 cents a bar. 
rel. Speculators, who could not make 
money without price fluctuations, lost 
interest, and oil trading vanished. 


TREASURY: U. S.’s Former Chief 


Circulating Medium to Vanish 


The United States Treasury this week 
moved to bring about “a more uniform 
and better currency system” and re. 
duce the national debt. To accomplish 
this, said T. Jefferson Coolidge, Under- 
Secretary of the Treasury, the govern. 
ment would “put the gold profit to use,” 


The Treasury called for redemption 
this Summer its lone issue of United 
States consols (bonds having no ma- 
turity date) and two issues of Panama 
Canal loan bonds. The redemptions will 





Secretary Morgenthau Reduced Na- 
tion’s Currency to Three Kinds 


reduce the national debt by $675,000,- 
000. Interest saving will amount to 
$13,500,000 yearly. 

To retire the bonds the Treasury will 
use the free gold resulting from the 
reduction in the weight of the gold dol- 
lar. The cut in the dollar's content 
netted a “profit” of $2,812,000,000. Of 
this, $2,000,000,000 was segregated in 
the stabilization fund and about $170,- 
000,000 appropriated by Congress for 
various minor purposes. The balance of 
$642,000,000 will be increased to the 
necessary $675,000,000 by money from 
the Treasury’s general fund. 

‘The Treasury’s move means the end 
of national bank notes. Since the pas 
sage of the National Banking Act 10 
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1863, national banks have been per- 
mitted to issue currency against cer- 
tain government bonds. 


From 1900 to 1932 the three 2 per 
cent issues about to be retired were the 
only government securities carrying the 
currency privilege. Congress for the 
jast three years has allowed national 
panks to issue currency against any 
gov ernment bond bearing not more than 
a 3% per cent interest rate. But this 
provision expires July 22, this year, and 
the Treasury feels it will not be ex- 
tended. When the consols and Panama 
issues are retired, no currency-privilege 
ponds for national bank notes will re- 
main, and the notes, once the nation’s 
chief circulating medium, will vanish. 

In theory the note issue privilege per- 
mits banks to get double interest—the 
interest paid by the government on the 
ponds, and interest paid by borrowing 
customers on the money issued against 
the bonds. 


The fault of the system is that the 
national bank notes frequently fail to 
show the elasticity demanded of the 
chief circulating currency, which should 
expand and contract with a rise and 
fall in business activity. But the bank 
notes often did just the opposite. When 
business is booming and currency most 
needed, government bonds often sell 
above par. With government bonds 
high—and yielding proportionately less 
interest—national banks are not anx- 
jous to use-them as a base for cur- 
rency. 


Emergency’ Federal Reserve bank 
notes are also being retired. “This will 
leave as permanent circulation,” said 
Secretary of the Treasury Mongenthau, 
“Federal Reserve notes, silver certifi- 
cates, and United States notes.” 


More than $500,000,000 of the called 
bonds are now deposited with the 
Treasury as security for national bank 
notes. As the notes flow into the com- 
mercial banks they will be turned over 
to the Federal Reserve banks. The Re- 
serve banks will replace them with Re- 
serve notes and receive a like amount 
of. gold certificates from the Treasury. 

Does this constitute inflation? 


The Treasury apparently thought 
not: “The total amount of outstanding 
currency should not be changed as a re- 
sult of this program . .. The effect on 
member bank reserves will be imma- 
terial.” 


Col. Leonard P. Ayres, statistician: 
It “has no direct inflationary implica- 


tions except as interpreted by individ- 
uals,” 


Prof. Irving Fisher, Yale economist: 
‘T have no doubt that any undue infla- 
tion will be avoided. . .” 


Prof. Edwin W. Kemmerer, Prince- 
ton money doctor: Use of a portion of 
the dollar devaluation profit to retire 
circulation bonds is “the best way to 
avoid inflation.” 

Senator Elmer Thomas, inflationist 
bloc leader, thought differently: “It is 
right along the lines on which we have 
been urging action ... There has been 
a demand among radicals to pay off 


— with notes. We are doing just 





BONDS: Companies Break Capital _\ess than 1 per cent above the average 

J to R Int t Savi yiekd on United States Government 
am to Reap Interest Savings jyonas. 

ss ; aks er A reporter asked William B. Traynor, 

It I think oo = hen” hey open i Swift vice president and treasurer, if 

iS a Marvelous step in the right di- the company had delayed its financing 


rection,” chirped Joseph P. Kennedy. nti the Supreme Court decided the 
The chairman of the Securities and Ex- gold clause cases. “You bet we did,” 


change Commission was in a good hu- snapped Mr. Traynor 


mor because Swift & Co., one of the 

two biggest meat packers (Armour & He revealed it took a month to collect 
Co. is the other) last week registered from the company’s 625 branch offices 
a $43,000,000 bond issue with SEC. the information that had to be reported 


This, according to Mr. Kennedy, under the Securities Act. Swift’s regis- 


marked “the breaking of the jam” that ‘ration statement filled only 59 type- 
had been blocking the issuance of corpo- WTitten pages, whereas last November, 
rate securities. “It demonstrates that efore SEC simplified its forms, the 
financing can be done under the Secur- Republic Steel Corp. had to file about 
ities Act.” 2,000 pages of data in an application 
The proposed bond issue was the to register new securities. Republic 
largest since the act was passed in Steel’s exhibits weighed 50 pounds. 
May, 1933, and the first since SEC sim- Experts figure that about $3,000,000,- 
plified its registration forms last Jan- 000 of corporation bonds are callable 
uary. this year, many of which could be re- 
Bearing 3% per cent interest, the placed with lower interest bearing se- 
new bonds will replace $44,000,000 curities. Mr. Kennedy smilingly ad- 
worth of 5 per cent bonds and notes mitted that other companies besides 
which Swift & Co. plans to retire next Swift were contemplating such refinanc- 
Summer. This means an annual inter- ing. “But I better not talk of them un- 
est saving for the company of about til they are actually filed.” 
half a million dollars. Experts declared S279 
the interest rate to be the lowest on Paciric Gas: That same day two 
industrial bonds for a generation and airplanes sped toward Washington 
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Service—Economy -- 
Everything just right 


Don’t hesitate to get all the facts about this remarkable A Grand Time 
service to Europe now starting its third year. Ask anyone 


who has travelled on this line to tell you what kind of Oar 

people they had as fellow passengers; what the food is £2 ee 

like; the spacious decks for recreation and rest; the spot- 

less cabins with outside windows and not more than two ; oe 

beds in each; the courteous stewards alert to serve you. 7 

One class. You’ll be proud of it and pleased. $ 

Let us send you one or more of these illustrated folders 150 Wonderful Food 
(Ask for folder by name) ROUND TRIP 


1. PASSENGER SERVICE—The ow cost way be- *@ May 15th 
tween NEW YORK—HAVRE-SOUTHAMPTON §$ 1 70 
—ANTWERP. 


2. GO! DRIVE YOUR CAR—our special Budget ROUNDTRIP 
Plan takes care of ail living and May 15— July 15 


running expenses. 
3. HEALTH RESORTS—a plan $4120 


by which you can visit the spas of 
Central Europe at a big saving ROUNDTRIP Steady Ship 


throughthe use ofregistered marks. for your car 


RNOLD BERNSTEIN LINE 


17 BATTERY PLACE, NEW YORK, N.Y. + * PHONE: Digby 4-8686 
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A Marvelous Invention 
That Can Do Wonders 
for Your Hair 


Here is sensation, the EVANS 
ELECTRIC COMB, the ‘‘live’’ comb that is now being 
used by more than ONE MILLION TWO HUNDRED 
THOUSAND men and women throughout the world. 
Reports about what it is doing to promote hair 
growth, health and beauty sound almost too good to 
be true, but the actual letters are available for any 
one’s inspection . . . and YOU yourself may have 
4 DAYS’ FREE PROOF of what it can do for Your 
air! 


the new great 


Here are the results reported by delighted users: 


DANDRUFF AND FALLING HAIR have been 
checked in a few days. You and your friends will 
be equally surprised at the health and beauty of 
your hair, 


STRAIGHT AND THIN HAIR gets thick . .. 
glistening .. . soft, .. Wavy... and wonderfully 
lustrous. 


IN MANY CASES OF PREMATURE BALDNESS 
new hair has started to grow, as through a miracle. 


TOO GOOD TO BE TRUE! This is perhaps your 
comment on reading the above claims, but we have 
received thousands of letters which prove that the 
Evans Electric Comb really has worked wonders. 
European specialists explain this miraculous phe- 
nomenon thus: that the gentle, shockless electric cur- 
rent, passing from the battery through the double 
row of teeth to yeur hair and scalp, is able to reach 
the weakened hair roots—literally jouring its life- 
giving enersy over them, waking them up and stimu- 
lating them. 


Scores of Testimonials Like This: 


“I had formerly rough, thin hair, with dandruff, 


but after a few days only, 1 was free from this, and 
after further treatment 1 got healthy and soft hair, 
which was beautifully wavy.”’ (Signed A.... L. ) 


A reward is offered to anyone who can prove that our 
hundreds of testimonials are not genuine. 
, Do you — yous bat more beautiful . . . health- 
arr en don’t delay in obtaining the EVANS 
ELECTRIC COMB. Use it for seven days, and if you 
are not satisfied in every way with the improvement 
in your hair, just mail it back to us, and we will 
immediately refund your money. If you are not 
thoroughly convinced of what this new invention can 
do for YOUR hair, it has not cost you a cent ta 
try it. (The Evans Electric Comb is sold in New 
York at leading department stores.) Mail coupon 
below today! 


flee seeeeeeeeeeeeeeee e288 


§ G. LINDHOLM CO., Dept. 33, 
607 Bergen Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Please send me, in plain wrapper, an Evans 
Dermectro Electric Comb. complete with battery 
and instructions. I will deposit $3.25, plus few 
cents “postage, with postman when, he delivers it. 
If I am not delighted with it I will return it 
within 7 days and you will at once refund my; 
$3.25 in full, without question or quibble. 


CU Saco Sbe ke che souscoccebsbvictian OGD iseccs 


8 CO check here if you ENCLOSE $3.25 with this § 
' coupon and we will pay postage. e same g§ 
§ Money-Back Guarantee applies, of course. ' 
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carrying officers to the Pacific Gas & 
Electric Co., important California pub- 
lic utility operating company. They 
were rushing East to register a bigger 
issue of securities even than Swift’s— 
one for $45,000,000 of 4 per cent bonds. 
These would replace $44,636,000 of 54 


per cent bonds which Pacific Gas 
planned to redeem June 1. 
There was no time to lose. The com- 


pany wanted to begin selling its new 
bonds before calling in the old ones 
so that if the sale should go poorly, it 
could change its plans. But it could 
not hope to start selling them until al- 
most the end of March, because the law 
requires a 20-day waiting period after 
registration. That would leave only 
two or three days before Apr. 1, when a 
60-day notice must be filed in order to 
retire the old bonds June 1. Every 
minute counted. : 

Bad flying weather haunted the 
planes from the start. One got forced 
down at Sacramento, Calif., where no 
other ship was available. The other, 
carrying Robert H. Gerdes, fourth vice 
president of Pacific Gas, grounded at 
Cheyenne, Wyo. Mr. Gerdes hopped 
out, chartered a private plane, and 
flew through rain and sleet. He reached 
Washington at 11:15 that night. 

Sleepy SEC officials kept their offices 
open awaiting his arrival so the com- 
pany might save a day on its regis- 
tration application. The papers Mr. 
Gerdes brought were only duplicates. 


| But by 11:30 he obtained the necessary 


confirmation of signatures by tele- 
graph. 

“If the new bonds are offered at par,” 
beamed SEC Commissioner James M. 
Landis when the formalities were over, 
“the company will effect an annual 
saving of $675,000, which can be used 
either to reduce utility rates, improve 
its facilities, or take care of stock 
dividends.” 


Birtupay: Apr. 1, Swift & Co. will 
be 50 years old. In 1885 the late Gus- 
tavus Franklin Swift and five business 
associates contributed $300,000 to found 
the firm. Today its assets total $311,- 





Seovnenr c. E. ENGLEBRECHT 
John D. Rockefeller: His Secret Be- 
gins at 10 Per Cent of $30 a Week 
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000,000; net income for the fiscal yea, 
ending Oct. 27, 1934, exceeded $11,009. 
000. When producers in the drought 
area rushed livestock to market lag 
year to save the animals from starya. 
tion, the company’s payroll listed oye, 
60,000 workers—more than in any yea, 
since 1920. 

Waste used to make Gustavus Swift 
see red. “We use all of the hog except 
the grunt,” was his motto. Today his 
sons, Charles Henry and Gustavys 
Franklin Jr.—respectively chairman of 
the board and president—carry on this 
economical tradition. 

No part of an animal gets thrown 
out. Swift & Co. makes glue, fertilizer 
and soap out of the hide, horns, ang 
fat of cattle. Artists paint pictures wit) 
brushes made of the hair from a cow’s 
ear. Orientals blend incense and per. 
fumes from gallstones. Hoofs go to 
makers of combs and buttons. Glands 
(see page 37) go to medical laboratories. 


~ 
WEEK IN BUSINESS: John D.’s 
Secret—Save, Save, Save, Save 


In 1898 Arthur de Ferraris, painter 
of Europe’s crowned heads, made a 
portrait of John D. Rockefeller. It hung 
for years in the Standard Oil Co.’s New 
York offices. Last week the artist, now 
78, placed the portrait on public exhi- 
bition in New York. Then he told this 
anecdote: 

While the millionaire was sitting for 
the portrait, Mr. Ferraris asked him: 
‘“‘What is the secret of making so much 
money ?” 

“Why it’s very simple,” replied Mr. 
Rockefeller. “If your income is $30 a 
week, you save 10 per cent of it. When 
your income gets to be $60 a week, you 
save 20 per cent of it. And when your 
income gets to be $120 a week, you save 
50 per cent of it.” 

Movies: The nation’s movie patrons 
marched by the box offices in waves of 
70,000,000 a week last year. 

These movie-going armies lifted the 
film industry out of the red of the pre- 
vious year. The 1935 Year Book, pub- 
lished by Film Daily, revealed figures. 
Customers numbered only 60,000,000 a 
week in 1933. In 1930, at peak strength, 
they pushed into screen houses at the 
rate of 110,000,000 a week. 

During 1934 moviegoers saw 662 
feature-length pictures that cost $165,- 
500,000—an average of $250,000 each 
to produce. Of these, 182 came from 
abroad. Great Britain released a rec- 
ord number of 44 here. 

On Jan. 1, 1935, 13,386 theatres were 
showing films, 812 more than the year 
before. 

Boom: Automobile factories are rul- 
ning full blast, according to the Auto 
mobile Manufacturers Association. Out- 
put last month totaled 355,350 passet- 
ger cars and trucks, 48 per cent more 
than in February, 1934. 

For January and February combined, 


1935 output reached 658,722—63 per 


cent more than in the first two months 
last year. 
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ENDOCRINOLOGY :Mr.vanGelder 
Buys His Animal Gland Supply 


A neatly-dressed, brown-haired Neth- 
erlander left New York by steamer 
last week, homeward bound—Maurice 
yan Gelder. 

As head of N. V. Handel Maats- 
chappij v-h. G. van Gelder & Co., Ltd., 
in Amsterdam, Mr. van Gelder is the 
world’s largest and Europe’s only deal- 
er in animal glands. He is the man 
who provides doctors with the means 
for saving tens of thousands of French- 
men from diabetic graves, for helping 
thousands of German mothers secrete 
milk to feed potential Storm Troopers, 
and for keeping Italy from producing 
more giants like Primo Carnera. 

The van Gelder firm started 48 years 
ago to provide European stomachs with 
liverwurst, pork sausages, hams, ba- 
cons, fats, and oils. Almost 25 years 
ago the business got a strange rush 
order—a London customer wanted a 
sheep thyroid. At that time endocri- 
nology—the science of the ductless 
glands that dump potent hormones 
directly into the blood stream—was in 
its infancy. Van Gelder’s firm prompt- 
ly supplied the thyroid, then expanded 
with the new science. 

The firm no longer deals in meat 
produces, ahd only nominally in oils 
and fats. In its new field, it is unique: 
It processes no glands itself—merely 
acts as middleman between meat pack- 
ers and drug houses. 

In recent years Mr. van Gelder has 
made five gland-buying trips to the 
United States, the company’s chief 
source of supply. 

This year Mr. van Gelder invested 
several hundred thousand dollars in 
American animal glands. With Swift 
and Armour he contracted for nearly 
300 tons of flabby pink pancreases 
taken from some 600,000 slaughtered 
cows. He bought barrel after barrel 
of testes and ovaries from pigs, sheep, 
and cattle. He spent about $30,000 for 
5,000 pounds of pink, cherry-sized 
pituitaries. After being frozen in 
Chicago, these tons of glands will go by 
refrigerator. car and boat to European 
cold storage warehouses before final 
processing by Mr. van Gelder’s drug 
clients. 


A few years ago Mr. van Gelder’s 
younger brother, an official of the 
firm, wearied of paying as much as 
$10 a pound for cow glands. So he 
booked passage with a whaling expe- 
dition and brought back a whale’s 750- 
pound liver, 100-pound kidney, and 
half-ounce pituitary: Unfortunately 
European pharmaceutical houses were 
unable to extract valuable hormones 
from his smelly cargo. Johns Hop- 
kins researchers are also trying to 
solve the whale-gland problem, so far 
In vain, 

Probably no branch of medicine is 
receiving more research attention than 
‘ndocrinology. The ductless glands, 
most of whose actions Mr. van Gelder’s 
alimal glands can duplicate, are: 
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PINEAL: This tiny cone-shaped head 
gland is the most mysterious of all the 
body’s ductless glands. Some research- 
ers believe it to be the vestigial remains 
of a third eye. 


Pituitary: The body’s most impor- 
tant gland. 
brain. 
created Primo Carnera’s huge bulk; an 
underdeveloped one, the midget who sat 
on J. P. Morgan’s lap at the 1933 Sen- 
ate Banking investigation. 


Other pituitary hormones constrict 
blood vessels and stop profuse bleed- 
ing after operations. They also stimu- 
late lactation, and they rouse heart 
action during pneumonia and diph- 
theria. Pituitaries from 12,000 cattle 
make only a pound of the commercial 
hormones. 


Tuyroiw: When the neck’s 
ductless gland, the thyroid, becomes 


tumorously enlarged its owner has a | 


goiter. The thyroid’s chief function 
is to govern the rate at which the body 
consumes food (metabolism). A slug- 
gish thyroid hampers food consumption 


and makes the body grow fatter and | 
Cow thyroids at 30 cents a | 


fatter. 
pound remedy this deficiency. 


PARATHYROIDS: The tiny parathyroids 
nest behind the thyroid and govern the 


body’s calcium and phosphorus pro- | 
Overproductive parathyroids | 


portion. 
cause the body to lose more calcium 


than it absorbs from milk, fruits, and | 
vegetables. Then bones become rubbery | 


and weak. Doctors rectify parathyroid 
deficiencies, generally 


cause irritability, by injections of 


parathormone, discovered eleven years | 


ago. 


Tuymus: The pinkish gland next to | 


the heart is the thymus. Apparently 
it plays an important part in children’s 


lives until the age of puberty. Then it | 


shrivels and disappears. 


Researching in Philadelphia, Dr. 
Leonard G. Rowntree, a former Mayo 


clinician, found the third generation of | 
rats dosed with thymus extract bore | 
litters when 42 days old, between 10 | 


and 30 days earlier than normal. He 
concluded that an abnormal thymus 
produces sexual precosity. 


PANCREAS: A pig’s or a cow’s flabby, | 


pink, 1-pound pancreas is the source 
of the insulin that keeps diabetes suf- 
ferers alive. 


* ApRENALS: When an operative pa- 
tient’s heart flutters and seems likely 
to stop, surgeons reach for adrenalin, 
the violent stimulant made from a 
cow's adrenal glands. In the human 
system the adrenal controls sexual 
characteristics. An oversupply of the 
gland’s hormone makes boys preco- 
cious, gives girls a masculine cast. 


Ovaries: Estrin is the chief ovarian 
hormone. Its commercial source is the 
fetal fluid surrounding unborn calves. 


This new and scantily researched 
hormone doctors use to ward off 
frigidity, curb nervous disorders dur- 
ing menopause, and bring out sec- 
ondary sexual characteristics. 








It sits at the base of the | 
An overdeveloped pituitary | 


large | 


supposed to | 


llof the first transcontinental railroad, 








WESTERN TRAVEL NEWS 
Gold in 
California! 


Biggest news of 1848 was James Wil- 
liam Marshall’s discovery at Sutter’s 
Mill. Gold in California! The magic 
words flashed around the world and 
unleashed the greatest gold stampede 
in history. Along the fabulous Mother 
Lode a line of rough and tumble towns 
sprang up: Piety Hill, Poker Flat, Red 
Dog, You Bet. The pioneers had no 
time to think up fancy names. 


Piety Hill, Poker Flat, Red Dog and 
You Bet are “ghost towns” now. But 
close to Southern Pacific’s Overland 
Route are many quaint old mining 
towns that eighty years have changed 
but little: Dutch Flat, Hangtown, Ne- 
vada City, Coloma. Here are the build- 
ings of the Forty-niners—some with 
thick adobe walls and heavy iron doors 
that came around the Horn. 


Now the new high price of gold has 
brought the miners back. On the banks 
of Sierra streams, men with shovels and 
pans are wresting a living from the gold 
the Forty-niners left. 


Modern miner 
$35 an ounce 


OVERLAND TRAIL 


In the tracks of the covered wagons 
that blazed the famous Overland Trail 
to California were laid the shining rails 


Southern Pacific’s Overland Route. 
Shortest line between Chicago and San 
Francisco, it climbs the Rockies, crosses 
Great Salt Lake on the spectacular 
Lucin Causeway, scales the high Sierra 
and swoops down through the Mother 
Lode country, along the edge of the 
American River Canyon, to Sacramento 
and San Francisco. 


The Overland Limited and Pacific 
Limited, leading trains on this route, 
will be completely air-conditioned this 
summer. 


For detailed information ona trip to Cali- 
fornia or Mexico, write O. P. Bartlett, 
Southern Pacific, Dept. F-3B, 310 South 
Michigan Blvd., Chicago. 
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SINGLE ROOMS $4 and 
with bath oe ee up 


DOUBLE ROOMS $% ond 
(Twin beds), bath . . up 


SUITES, Living room, 410 and 
bedroom and both up 
(Special Weekly and Monthly Rates) 
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TELEPHONE: Wickersham 2-9000 


SUMMER PACK TRIPS 
AMERICA’S LAST FRONTIER 


For the first time, a he-man’s vacation 
in Alaska... . pack trips, glacier and 











mountain climbing, fishing, boating, 
swimming, in rugged Central and West- 
ern Alaska. Under supervision of Jim 
Simpson, of Wyoming dude ranch fame, 
all-inclusive cost plan—July and August. 


Wire or write for details. 
Hunting and exploration expeditions any- 


“ALASKA GUIDES” 


® TENTH SUCCESSFUL YEAR 
BOX W—ANCHORAGE, ALASKA 
CABLE ADDRESS—AGTA 


CHILLED ?...... TIRED OUT? 
RECUPERATING FROM ILLNESS ? 











When the 
thought of food is 


ee a 





HOT BOVRIL 


BEEF BOUILLON 


You'll be pleasantly surprised that an can taste 
80 good . +) hot Bovril just hi.s the pho les, it 
stimulates the appetite . . . kes you hungry for 
other foods. But don’t wait until your appetite needs 
“coaxing”. . . hot Bovril is delicious at any time. 
Cc ins the good of prime beef, highly concen- 
trated . . . Quickly prepared ...a tea- 
spoonful in a cup of boilin, water. 
ry a cup at your favorite fountain 
(10c) or ay a jar for home use at 
your food or drug store. If not avail- 
able, use coupon below. 

















Wm. S. Scull Co., . W-5 
Front and Federal Sts., Camden, N. J. 

I want to try a '/ Ib. jar of Bovril 
I enclose $1 (¢ ) ad C.O0.D. ( ) 
Name ...... - 
SEP es ERS. NSS TRI ESI a 
Name and address of store where I'd like to 
Bay eC aritiicticietcimaprinsinitdspianitihdiomgecinnnind 
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WRITERS: Reporters Bat Out 
Books Along With Day’s Copy 


From the churning riptide that big 
news stories leave in their wake, books 
inevitably emerge. After a swash- 
buckling investigation of New York’s 
crime, Courtenay Terrett of the defunct 
New York World published “Only Saps 
Work.” In 1930 the murder of a Chi- 
cago crime reporter, Jake Lingle, 
started newsmen and police digging 
for the facts. Soon afterward John 
Boettiger, new husband of Anna 
Roosevelt Dall, began writing the life 
of Lingle, titled “Jake Lingle; or, Chi- 
cago on the Spot.” 

Last week the parade of books that 
will doubtless grow out of the Bruno 
Richard Hauptmann trial began with 
“The Lindbergh Crime.” Its author is 
Sidney B. Whipple, one of the United 
Press’s writers, the country’s most 
prolific group of reporter-authors. 


This mild, blue-eyed cable editor im- 
mersed himself in the Lindbergh case 
last October while following a pre-trial 
assignment to write the case’s history 
for syndication. After finishing his 
daily office stint, Whipple closeted him- 
self in his New York home—an apart- 
ment overlooking the East River—and 
reworked the material for his book. 

Instead of writing on his living-room 
desk, equipped with a comfortable 
chair, he always lugged his typewriter 
to the kitchen and put it on top of a 
potato bin, and dumped finished copy 
inside it. The noisy, metallic rattle of 
the bin approximated the thunderous 
clatter of teletype machines, Morse 
wires, and typewriters Whipple had al- 
ways worked with and now can’t work 
without. By Christmas he had dumped 
sixteen chapters into the bin. 


At the trial, Whipple was the obvious 
man to boss UP operations. In Flem- 
ington during the six trial weeks, he 
had four people to help him knock out 
a total of 1,200,000 words. At the end 
of this nerve-wracking job, most re- 
porters took as much time off to sleep 
and loaf as their offices would give 
them. Not Whipple; he went back to 
his potato bin. 

In a single week he turned out the 


remaining six chapters of the “The 
Lindbergh Crime.” Such pressure 
would make most authors jittery 


wrecks. For Whipple it is routine work. 


Another reporter-author is Leigh 
Matteson, International News Service 
science writer, who is polishing the fi- 
nal chapter of another Lindbergh kid- 
naping book. Titled “Lone Wolf vs. 
Lone Eagle,” it sets forth the conclu- 
sions Matteson shrewdly reached only 
a week after the kidnaping occurred. 


Working in conjunction with Dr. 


Dudley Shoenfeld, New York psychia- 
trist, Matteson decided the kidnaper was 
a lone maniac, a German who lived in 
the Bronx. He then worked out a de- 
tailed psychological picture of the man 
the police were looking for. Police dis- 
regarded his deductions until they found 





— - 


— 


Hauptmann, who tallied exactly with 
Matteson’s analysis. 


Colonel Lindbergh has served re. 
porter-authors well. The most spec- 
tacular writing feat occurred in 1997 
Two United Pressmen, Dale Van Every 
and Morris De Haven Tracy, kept hawk 
eyes on Lindbergh’s transatlantic flight, 
As soon as the wheels of The Spirit of 
St. Louis touched ground at Le Bouyr. 
get, the two reporters started assem. 
bling a biography of the obscure fiyer, 

Over UP wires shot queries through- 
out the country. What did St. Louis 
know about him? He flew the Chi- 
cago airmail. What did Chicago know 


about him? Milwaukee ? Kansas 
City? Morse wires feeding into New 


York kept up a steady tattoo of bio- 
graphical and anecdotal material. Van 
Every and Tracy spelled each other off 
at pounding out the life story. In a 
week—during which the two kept up 
with their regular work—they com- 
pleted “Charles Lindbergh—His Life.” 
By the time the flyer arrived back in 
the United States, 21 days after his 
take-off, the book was printed and on 
sale. 


COLUMNISTS: A New Review 
Digests the High-Priced W ords 


One .of publishing’s most successful 
formulas is that used by Reader’s Di- 
gest. It skims the cream off articles 
from a hundred magazines, compresses 
it, and sells the rich mixture in a 
convenient monthly package. Last 
week an imitator sprang up. The new 
monthly Column Review digests the 
best material written by the world’s 
outstanding newspaper columnists— 
copy that costs the original publishers 
more than $150,000 a month. First issue 
contributors include: Heywood Broun, 
Walter Winchell, Jimmy Walker, Al- 
dous Huxley, George Jean Nathan, 
Arthur Brisbane, O. O. McIntyre, Ra- 
fael Sabatini, Pearl Buck, Hendrick 
van Loon, and 40 others. 


The idea for the excellent 25-cent 
monthly comes from Czechoslovakia. 
On a European trip last Summer, Ber- 
nard Berger, brilliant, 30-year-old 
Palestine-born Jew, listened to com- 
plaints that Czech newspapers could 
find no convenient source of American 
columns. Digging through a hundred 
newspapers to find a meaty critical 
piece was a hopeless chore. Why 
didn’t someone start a compact digest? 
After his return, Berger fell to work. 


Grist for Column Review's. mill 
comes from 110 United States news- 
papers and 75 foreign papers. Editors 
last week were struggling with a piece 
written by a Japanese columnist, try- 
ing to translate it and whip it into 
shape for American publication. 


PecLer: Of all the columnists Mr. 
Berger will have to draw on, none 1s 
gaining so many readers and kicking 
up as much reader-dust as Westbrook 
Pegler. The freckled, sandy-haired, 40- 
year-old writer went to United Feature 
Syndicate about a year ago. Today 50 
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prosperous United States newspapers 
y fat sums for his daily diatribe. 

Pegler’s journalistic instinct stems 
from his father, Arthur James Pegler, 
once a reporter on Minneapolis’s Daily 
News. There Pegler was suckled on 
printers ink and teethed on type. 

When his father, now a New York 
Daily Mirror rewrite man, moved to 
Chicago, young Pegler tried to get a 
reporting job. Failing this, he did the 
next best thing: studied at Loyola 
Academy. Finally in 1910 he got what 
amounted to an Office boy’s job with 
the United Press in Chicago. Fifteen 
years with UP saw him rise from of- 
fice boy, to reporter, to London cor- 
respondent, to war correspondent, to 
night sports editor. 

The palmy days of his career Pegler 
recorded in a _ brief biographical 
sketch, “The Life Story of Westbrook 
Pegler as told to Babe Ruth.” The 
title seemed logical because “I have 
written stories by the Babe when he 
didn't know anything about it either. 

“One day. The Chicago Tribune of- 
fered me $250 a week, guaranteed, 
and 50 per cent of the syndicate money 
to write sports. I was getting $120 a 
week. 

“After a year... (they) tore up the 
old (contract) and raised me . 
(Then) they tore it up and gave me 
another and some more raises, year 
by year. It sounds crazy but if you 
think I am lying $5 will get you a 
hundred. 

“Last Summer a man asked me if I 
would like to work for Scripps-Howard 
newspapers (through United Fea- 
tures). Six stories a week. Write about 
anything you care to. More money.” 

Pegler plunged into his new job 
with a savage glee seldom seen in the 
fourth estate. Using a hoary news- 
paper trick, he bucked public sentiment 
by defending lynchers, got thousands 
of indignant letters, and a burst of 
publicity. 

The belligerent ex-sports writer gets 
most fun out of baiting national char- 
acters who are likely to bite. His 
scathing denunciations of Huey Long, 
written in the argot of the prize ring, 
were journalistic masterpieces. His 
heckling of Upton Sinclair drew fire 
from the California Socialist. Pegler 
wrote Sinclair a personal letter: “I 
have long had to regard you as a care- 
less, inaccurate . . . dangérous reporter 
...I knew you for a nut but I did 
think you were a square guy.” 


EscapabDes: Pegler has risen to fame 
by keeping consistently in hot water. 
In London, Major Gen. Sir Frederick 
F. B. Maurice, British Chief of Opera- 
tions, requested the United Press to 
Stop sending Pegler to his press con- 
ferences. He asked too many embar- 
rassing questions. 

At one of Queen Mary’s garden 
parties “Peg” wore a cap because “I 
had always worn a cap chasing fire 
engines in Chicago and New York. I 
didn’t know it was wrong to wear a 
cap to Buckingham Palace.” For fail- 
ing to remove it when King George ap- 
proached, his UP bosses put him in 
Close office confinement for six months. 


During the war Pegler accurately re- 
ported the sinking of a German sub- 
marine by the U.S.S. O’Brien. After 
Admiral Sims repudiated the story, 
Pegler produced documentary proof. 
Secretary of Navy Daniels reported 
President Wilson’s comments: “That 
man (Pegler) is the worst damn fool 
that ever represented the United States 
in a foreign land.” Daniels replied: “I 
should like to agree with you but I am 
committed to Admiral Sims.” 

While not touring the country Peg- 
ler lives in his New York apartment or 
on his New Caanan, Conn., farm with 
his wife, Julia Harpman, former New 
York Daily News ace crime reporter. 
He has already chosen his biographer: 

“If I could have my pick of all the 
famous writers of the day, including 
John J. McGraw, Primo Carnera, Jack 
Dempsey, and Mrs. Anna Roosevelt 
Dall Boettiger, I think I would rather 
have Pop Warner (famous football 
coach at Temple University) write it 
for me than anybody else.” 


YOUNG AMERICA: Another News 
Dish Served to the Children 


To cash in on a lush and largely un- 
tapped field of youthful readers George 


Hecht three weeks ago started his Boys. 


and Girls Newspaper. Last week an- 
other publication, aimed at the same 
target, appeared. It was Young 
America. 

Like its two-week-old competitor, 
Young America contains departments 
on radio, sports, news, comics. Unlike 
it, Young America tickles readers with 
pages in four-color gravure and sells 
for 10 cents instead of 7. Printed in 
tabloid format, the new weekly carries 
book, science, stamps, magic, Boy and 
Girl Scout departments. Its news 
departments are far less complete than 
The Boys and Girls Newspaper. In the 
first issue editors tardily told 8-to-15- 
year-old readers about the Supreme 
Court gold decision, about the Italian- 
Abyssinian fracas, and about Boulder 
Dam; then called it a day. . 

Stuart Scheftel, whose mother was a 
member of the Straus family which 
owns R. H. Macy & Co., New York 
department store, is president and pub- 
lisher of Young America. 

The curly-haired 24-year-old pub- 
lisher got the idea for his paper from 
Richard Davis, whom he hired as art 
editor. With Harry J. Walsh as editor 
he collected a staff, all under 25— 
“people so young they won’t know how 
to be patronizing to boys and girls like 
parents often are.” Then he went to 
his stockbroker brother Herbert for 
financial help. 

Scheftel, American-born, was edu- 
cated at Christ Church, Oxford. In 
1928 he won the British boys golf 
championship at 18. After his two 
years at Oxyord he settled down into 
London bachelor’s quarters. For a 
while he sent occasional contributions 
to The London Daily ‘Mail, then re- 
turned to the United States in 1931 to 
a copy-boy job on The New York 
Times. 


ONLY 10c A DAY 


buys a new Remington 


TYPEWRITER 


Not a used or rebuilt ma- 

chine. A brand new regu- 

lation Remington Portable. 

Simple to operate. Full set 

of keys with large and 

small letters. Carrying case ; 
included. Use it 10 days free. You get all this 
for only 10c a day. Write today. Say: Tell me 
how I can get new portable typewriter on 
10-day free trial offer for only 10c a day. 
Remington Rand, Inc., Dept. 14-33, 205 E. 
42nd St., New York, N. Y. 














‘Heaven and Hell’ 


With a sketch of Swedenborg’s life 
he most interesting of the und 
of S' the re- 
nowned theologian, philoso- 
awd and scientist. 632 page Cc 
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Death, sent without further 
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Write for complete list of publications 
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The ARISTOCRAT 
Of BEACON HILL 


= Bellevue is as much a part of 

Boston’s Beacon Hill as the his- 
toric Common which it overlooks, 
and the gold- domed State House 
which it faces. In an atmosphere of 
quiet charm and dignity it offers 
visitors tastefully furnished rooms 
and courteous, efficient service. 
Delicious meals are prepared and 
served in good old New England 
style. The hotel is very convenient 
to Boston’s shops, theatres, and busi- 
ness center. Rates from $2 single. 

Glenwood J. 
Sherrard, 


Managing 
Director 


Same 
management 
as the famous 
Parker House 
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PILGRIMAGE: -Gant 
His Quest for Life’s Answer 


OF TIME AND THE RIVER. By Thomas 
Wolfe. 912 pages, 450,000 words. Scribners, 
New York. $3. 


In a bathroom on the fourth floor of 
a brownstone Brooklyn, N. Y., house 
stands an empty icebox which may 
some day be famous. A heavy, 64- 
foot North Carolinian towered over it 
this Winter, using it as a desk, as he 
penciled ledgers, notebooks, and sheets 
of copy paper. 

- Last week the writing was published 

—Section 2 of Thomas Wolfe’s Ameri- 
can saga, which will eventually run to 
six volumes. 

It is a modern “Pilgrim’s Progress.” 
Eugene Gant, who appeared in the first 
book, “Look Homeward, Angel,’ be- 
gins his pilgrimage with a trip from 
his North Carolina home to Harvard, 
where he studies playwriting under 
Professor ‘‘Hatcher.”’-- 

He gets to know young pseudo-in- 
tellectuals, spoiled sons of rich East- 
erners, a humorous ex-preacher law- 
yer, and a few inspiring friends. 

His father’s death takes him South 
again, but not for long. He goes to 
New York as an English instructor. 
Lecturing to apathetic night students 
is a strain on the would-be writer. To 
this end, he feels he must visit Europe. 

This book of the pilgrimage ends 
when he has seen the sights of Eng- 
land and France, drunk deeply of their 
liquors, and become involved in a fool- 
ish four-cornered love affair. He then 
turns happily homeward. 

Mr. Wolfe thinks all men need “a 
father . . . some person outside them- 
selves to whom they can attach their 
belief.” This is what his pilgrim is 
seeking. The riddle of the universe 
fascinates him so that he reads “at 
least 20,000 volumes” in ten years—an 
average of 5.4 books a day. The devils 
he fights are not Beelzebub, Legion, 
and Apollyon but the modern fiends of 
Fake Learning, Rural Decadence, and 
Expatriation. 

High points in the book: 


® The 59-page description of Eugene’s 
father’s death by cancerous hemorrhage 
—a passage more brilliant and ex- 
plicit than the famous death scene in 
Flaubert’s “Madame Bovary.” 


® The apostrophe to the vanished 
pleasures of prohibition drinking: 
“What swelling praise can ever be suf- 
ficient to express the joy, the grate- 
fulness, and the love which we, who 
have known youth and hunger in 
America, have owed to alcohol?” 


® An exciting picture of two trains 
racing across New Jersey. 


® An old man’s comment on Franklin 
Roosevelt; “A little soft, perhaps, but 
great ability ... great charm... in- 
stinctive genius for seizing on the 
moment when it comes.” 

This book was originally 700,000 
words; but Maxwell Perkins, Scribners’ 
book editor to whom it is dedicated, 
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helped the author to slice out 250,000. 
Even more blue-penciling would have 
helped. Mr. Wolfe is prone to over- 
write in his descriptive rhapsodies. The 
last part of the book, dealing with 
Europe, is far less solid than the first. 
The 34-year-old novelist is-a lover of 
working America. His middle-class 
native characters are real, whereas the 
social lights of this and other countries 
are to him only passing acquaintances. 
Most of the prose is as full of details as 
a patriotic poem by Walt Whitman 
and as sonorous as orchestral music. 
Thomas Wolfe has shared many of 
Eugene Gant’s experiences. Like his 


$4 fi ees 


PHOTO BY OSSIP GARBER 
Thomas Wolfe: His Second Volume 
Was Cut Down to 450,000 Words 


hero, he is the son of a Southern stone- 
cutter; he studied drama at Harvard 
under the late George Pierce Baker; he 
taught English at New York Uni- 
versity; he toured Europe, and wrote a 
mildly successful play. ' 

“When you finish a book it’s the 
worst time in the world,” said the au- 
thor. “You can’t believe you’re guilty.” 

To forget about the book, he packed 
up four crates of manuscripts for 
storage and announced he would go to 
Europe. His first plan was to go by 
freighter. Then he changed his mind, 
bought some new clothes, and sailed on 
the French Line’s palatial Ile de France. 


LITTLE REVIEWS: War ‘Dance,;’ 


Smugglers; Mountain Climbers 


WAR IS A RACKET. By General Smedley D. 
Butler. 52 pages, 6,000 words. Round Table 
Press, New York: $1. 


Under fire 121 times, wounded twice, © 


and hung with “more medals than any 
other soldier in our history.” 
Such is the record of the Quaker Major 
General of Marines, retired, who has 
decided that war is a waste—except to 
the profiteers. He touches briefly on 
the munitions deals that have recently 
been disclosed in Washington and else- 
where. His feeling about the present 
state of affairs: 

“There are 40,000,000 men under 
arms in the world today, and our 
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statesmen ... have the temerity to Say 
that war is not in the making. Hell's 
bells! Are these 40,000,000 men being 
trained to be dancers?” 








CALL ME ISHMAEL, By Loyd Collins 
pages, 80,000 words. i 
York. $2. 

With a title taken from “Moby Dick» 

a new novelist tells the story of a mod- 
ern sea search, not for a white Whale, 
as in Melville’s classic, but for rum. 
Irish Burke ships on the tramp Min. 
danao with his friena ‘aril, but not be. 
fore he has fallen in lo e with Karil’s 
wife, Rita. The fast action of smug- 
glers, the sharply etched struggles of 
the lover, and the descriptions of life at 
sea make an arresting book. 


Dodd, Mead, Noy 


ATTACK ON EVEREST. By Hugh Ruitledge 
330 pages, 72,000 words. Illustrations, |; 
dex, McBride, New York. $3.50, 


The leader of the 1933 expedition de- 
scribes his three attempts to climb the 
world’s highest peak. Accidents, hu- 
man weakness, above all weather 
proved insurmountable barriers. The 
book contains many fine photographs, 
one of which, viewed through an at- 
tached celluloid “spectroscope,” shows 
the summit much as it looked to the 
explorers. 


7 . . 
SEVEN POOR MEN OF SYDNEY. By Chris- 
tina Stead. 369 pages, 101,000 words, Ap 
pleton-Century, New York. $2.50 


_ Tale of seven half-crazy Australians 
who taste love, liquor, and intellectual 
conversation, and find them all want- 
ing. Reading it is like listening too 
long to a crowd of brilliant sots. 


THE ISLANDMAN. By Tomas 0O Crohar 
pages,'-62,000 words. Scribners, New Yo 
$2.50. 


Translated memoirs of a native of 
the Great Blasket, an island off the 
Irish coast. Whisky drinking, fistcuffs, 
and weddings are reported in pic- 
turesque Hibernian terms. 


THORNDIKE CENTURY JUNIOR DICTION 
ARY. By E. L. Thorndike. Appleton-Cen 
tury, New York. $2. 

A dictionary designed for children of 
from 10 to 15. It contains 23,281 
simple but clear definitions and 1,610 
small black-and-white illustrations. The 
author is a Professor of Education at 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 


sity. 
. > > 
SHINING AND FREE. By G. B. Stern. 315 
pages, 63,000 words. Knopf, New York 
$2.50. 


Gladys Bronwyn Stern Holdsworth, 
better known as G. B. Stern, writes 
another novel about her most popular 
heroine, Anastasia, Matriarch of the 
Rakonitz family. A picture of one day 
in her active London life at 88 reveals 
many refreshing incidents, past and 
present. 


. . 7 


ONE LIGHT BURNING, By R. C. Hut hinson 
340 pages, 107.000 words. Farrar & Rine 
hart, New York. $2.50. 


Andrew Wild, Oxford Don, heroic 
friend, and predestined lover, meets 
Greta Hereward on a Sweden-bound 
boat. He finds her married to an ul 
inspiring husband and falls promptly 
in love. But he refuses to indulge his 
passion until after a long dangerous 
expedition into Siberia. Exotic, romat- 
tic, but not wholly convincing. 


















‘Lhe new and greater 
Studebaker Corporation 


reduces 
delivered prices 


Celebrates reorganization with 


sensational price challenge 





ODAY Studebaker, once more “the 

Great Independent”, in co-operation 
with Studebaker dealers, issues a sweeping 
challenge to the automobile industry by 
sharply reducing delivered prices. 


Only the new and greater Studebaker 
Corporation can offer such values. Its financial 
structure has been adjusted to a thrifty 1935 
basis and all burdensome overhead has been 
swept away. Studebaker now has millions 
of dollars in new capital ... and no bank 
loans. Plants have been written down from 


549,000,000 to $15,000,000. 


And Studebaker is immediately passing 
these economies on to the public by building 
iner cars—by increasing and improving 
Studebaker’s quality — and, most sensationally 
of all, by unexpectedly reducing delivered 
prices on the greatest Studebakers ever built. 


Studebaker doesn’t build just motor cars. 
Studebaker builds Champions! 


Studebaker makes these 


provable statements! 
The superb New Miracle-Ride Studebakers 


are the only cars on the market that combine 
real roominess with sleekness of line. All 
you need do is to tape-measure other cars! 


Prove This For Yourself! 


Studebaker s Miracle-Ride for the first time 
in motoring history gives you the perfect com- 
bination of restful riding, sure-footedness and 
obedient handling. All you need do is to go 
for a convincing “third-degree”’ road test— the 
test that Studebaker challenges all cars, regard- 
less of price or size, to take! 


Prove This For Yourself! 


Studebaker's New Compound Hydraulic 
Brakes provide the world’s safest, swiftest, 
straight-line stopping. 

Prove This For Yourself! 


Studebaker’s All Steel Bodies Reinforced 
by Steel are the safest bodies offered by any 


manufacturer — and 


We Can Prove It! 
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Yne of the famous GRACE “Santa” liners passing thru BOCACHICA CHANNEL, entrance to CARTAGENA Harbor, between the ancient 
ortresses of “San Fernando” and San Jose.’’In buccaneering days heavy chains were stretched between these forts to prevent pirates from 
illaging the wealthy Spanish city of CARTAGENA, the oldest walled city in South America. Photographed in natural color by Henry Clay Gipson. 


BETWEEN NEW YORK AND CALIFORNIA visit Cartagena and Puerto 
Colombia, South America; the ruins of Old Panama, sacked by the pirates of 
the Spanish Main; El Salvador; intriguing Guatemala; Antigua; picturesque 
Mexico; and gay Havana (eastbound). Only on a GRACE “Santa” can you 
visit these fascinating places and only on one of these luxurious new (the newest) 
liners can you enjoy all outside rooms with private baths; the largest out- 
door tiled swimming pool on any American ship; a dining room, high up on the 
promenade deck, with a dome which opens to the sky; Dorothy Gray Beauty 


Salon and pre-release “Talkies.” Cruises sail fortnightly from New York and 


from San Francisco and Los Angeles. See your Travel Agent or GRACE Line: 
10 Hanover Sq. New York; Little Bldg., Boston; 230 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago; 2 Pine Street, San Francisco; 525 West Sixth Street, Los Angeles. 
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